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THE  LEGEND  OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 
AT  SAVANNAH 

By  Dolores  Boispeuillet  Floyd 

There  is  a  persistent  legend  that  an  interview  be¬ 
tween  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  an  Indian  chief  took 
place  on  Yamacraw  Bluff,  the  present  site  of  Savannah, 
Georgia.  The  story  first  appeared  only  a  month  after 
the  English  colonists  arrived  at  Savannah  to  establish 
the  colony  of  Georgia;  and  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  related  there  to  Oglethorpe,  founder  of  the 
colony,  by  Tomochichi,  mico  or  chief  of  the  Yamacraw 
Indians  who  then  were  living  on  Yamacraw  Bluff.  It 
is  now  definitely  known,  however,  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  never  visited  the  coast  of  North  America;  yet 
since  an  element  of  fact  is  always  to  be  found  in 
legends,  it  would  be  interesting  to  trail  the  rise  of  the 
Raleigh  legend,  and  to  sift  it  for  its  value. 

There  are  three  source  recordings  of  contemporary 
information  about  the  legend.  The  first  of  these  printed 
accounts  appears  to  have  emanated  from  Samuel  Eve- 
leigh,  a  Charleston  merchant,  who  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  was  identified  with 
matters  of  its  supplies  and  trade.  His  version  appeared 
in  the  South  Carolina  Gazette,  March  17th  to  24th, 
1732-3.  At  the  bottom  of  page  two  of  that  issue  is  a 
note  signed  with  his  initials  “S.  E.,”  requesting  the 
printer  to  publish  the  account  of  the  subscriber’s 
voyage  to  Georgia  and  the  matters  he  remarked  on 
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while  there ;  and  on  page  three  is  the  continuation,  or 
text,  relating  to  Raleigh’s  visit.  It  stated: 

On  Tuesday  the  18th  Inst.  I  went  on  board  a  Canoe  .  .  .  and 
arrived  on  Friday  Morning  ...  at  Yamacraw,  a  place  so  called  by 
the  Indians,  but  now  Savannah,  in  the  Colony  of  Georgia.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Oglethorpe  has  with  him  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  written  Journal, 
and  by  the  Latitude  of  the  Place,  the  Marks  and  tradition  of  the 
Indians,  it  is  the  very  Place  where  he  first  went  on  shore  and 
talk’d  with  the  Indians,  and  was  the  first  English  Man  that  they 
ever  saw;  and  about  half  a  mile  from  Savannah  is  a  high  Mount 
of  Earth,  under  which  lies  their  chief  King;  and  the  Indians  in¬ 
formed  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  that  the  King  desired  before  he  died, 
that  he  might  be  buried  on  the  spot  where  he  talk’d  with  that 
great  good  Man. 

The  two  subsequent  records  of  the  Raleigh  legend 
give  in  more  detail,  however,  the  location  of  that 
Indian  chief’s  burial  mound,  and  associate  it  with  the 
Trustees’  Garden  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  of 
Savannah. 

Next  after  Eveleigh,  the  legend  was  alluded  to,  in 
1734,  by  Philip  George  von  Reck,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Salzburger  settlers  in  Georgia,  in  his  report  on 
the  Indians  published  the  following  year  in  Samuel 
Urlspurger’s  Ausfuhrliche  Nachricht  von  den  Salzburg- 
ischen  Emigranten.  In  that  publication,  on  page  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  it  is  mentioned  that:  “Mr. 
Oglethorpe  made  a  lane  in  the  woods  which  leads  to 
a  large  garden  near  the  city.  ...  It  consists  of  ten 
acres  of  land,  located  on  the  river.  ...  In  the  midst  of 
the  garden  there  is  an  artificial  hill,  which  according 
to  the  Indians  had  been  erected  above  the  body  of  one 
of  their  oldest  emperors.’’ 

From  the  third  source,  William  Gerard  de  Brahm, 
surveyor  for  the  British  Crown,  who  was  in  Georgia 
from  1751  to  1771,  is  obtained  the  most  detailed  in¬ 
formation  about  the  legend.  Although  de  Brahm  ar¬ 
rived  at  Savannah  after  Tomochichi’s  death  and  after 
Oglethorpe  had  made  his  final  departure  from  Georgia, 
yet  many  of  the  earliest  colonists  were  still  living,  and 
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it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had  first  hand  in¬ 
formation  from  them  about  the  legend  told  to  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  and  probably  to  them.  Thus,  in  De  Brahm’s 
History  of  Georgia  With  Maps  of  Original  Surveys  ap¬ 
pears,  opposite  page  thirty-six,  his  “Plan  of  the  City 
of  Savannah  and  Fortification”  whereon  is  placed  the 
exact  location  of  the  Indian  chief’s  burial  mound,  a 
site  today  corresponding  to  Emmet  Park  on  the  Bay 
just  east  of  Habersham  Street.  On  the  same  “Plan  of 
the  City  of  Savannah  and  Fortification”  is  also  shown 
the  “Trustees’  Garden  Gate”  at  Bay  Street  Lane  and 
Lincoln  Street,  and  the  “Indian  Hill”  appears  just 
northeastward  of  that  gate  and  outside  the  fortification 
lines  which  then  surrounded  the  east  side  of  Savannah. 
That  “Indian  Hill”  is  fully  identified  as  the  burial  place 
of  the  Indian  chief  in  De  Brahm’s  account  of  the 
legend,  given  on  pages  thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight,  as 
follows : 

Between  the  City  and  the  Trustees  Garden  is  an  artificial  Hill 
upon  the  Bay,^  part  of  which  in  1760  was  dug  through  (to  open 
a  Communication  with  this  Suburb  of  the  City)  whereby  a  Stratum 
was  opened  near  the  Plane  of  the  City  filled  with  human  Bones; 
this  confirmed  the  History  of  this  Mount,  which  had  traduced  it 
to  be  an  ancient  burying  Ground,  on  which  (as  Thamachaychee 
the  last  lamacraw  King  related  to  General  Oglethorpe  at  his 
Arrival)  one  of  the  lamacraw  Kings  had  entertained  a  great  white 
Man  with  a  red  Beard,  who  had  entered  the  Port  of  Savannah 
Stream  with  a  very  large  Vessel,  and  himself  came  up  in  his 
Barge  to  lamacraw,  and  had  expressed  great  Affection  to  the 
Indians,  from  which  he  hath  had  the  return  of  as  much.  The  white 


1.  Thia  mound,  of  the  lesend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  Savannah  which  ia  ao 
definitely  ahown  from  contemporary  accounta  aa  having  been  on  the  eaat  aide 
of  Savannah  at  the  Truatees’  Garden  on  the  Bay,  ahouid  not  be  confuaed  with 
another  mound,  “Indian  King'a  Tomb,”  ahown  due  aouth  of  Savannah  about 
aeven  miiea  diitant  toward  Vernon  River  on  "A  Map  of  the  County  of 
Savannah,”  in  Samuei  Uriaperger'a  Aaa/ithrltehe  Nackriekt  Von  den  Salz- 
bnrffiteken  Emignnten,  publiahed  at  Halle,  1736.  The  aignificance  of  the 
later  mound  haa  not  yet  come  to  light ;  but  the  probable  reaaon  that  the  Ger¬ 
mane  took  notice  of  it  waa  becauae  of  ita  preaence  in  an  area  deaigned  for 
German  aettlera  on  plantationa,  and  villagea  of  Vemonburg,  Acton,  Hamatead, 
etc.  That  mound,  which  appeara  on  the  before  mentioned  “A  Map  of  the 
County  of  Savannah,”  ia  labeled  “Indian  Mound”  on  the  “Good  Hope” 
plantation  tract  about  aeven  miiea  aouth  from  Savannah  between  the  White 
Bluff  Road  and  Haner'a  Creek,  on  Charlea  G.  Platen’a  “Map  of  Chathaun 
County,”  1876 ;  and  though  greatly  demoliahed,  that  mound  ia  diaeemible 
there  at  the  preaent  dv- 
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Man  with  the  red  Beard  intending  to  present  the  King  with  a 
Piece  of  Curiosity  (he  had  on  board  his  Vessel)  for  which  he 
desired  some  Indians  might  go  down  to  receive  it  from  his 
Lieutenant  on  board,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  Note,  which  he  signified 
the  Indians  would  deliver  to  this  Officer,  who  (pursuant  to  the 
Order  in  the  Note)  delivered,  what  was  demanded,  and  the  Indian 
brought  it  up  to  lamacraw,  at  which  their  King  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised,  but  more  so,  that  this  white  Man  could  send  his  thoughts 
to  so  great  a  Distance  upon  a  white  Leaf,  which  surpassing  their 
Conception,  they  were  ready  to  believe  this  white  man  to  be  more 
than  a  Man,  as  the  Indians  have  no  other  way  to  express  times 
passed  or  to  come,  than  by  rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun,  by  New 
Moons,  by  sprouting  of  the  Trees  and  the  Numbers  of  their 
Ancestors;  the  General  by  the  nearest  Computation,  and  com¬ 
paring  History  with  Chronology,  concluded  the  Person  to  have 
been  Admiral  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  probably  entered  the  Savan¬ 
nah  Port  in  1584,  when  on  his  Navigation  upon  this  Coast. 

From  those  three  sources,  the  Raleigh  legend  has 
been  duly  fostered  by  the  classic  historians  of  Georgia. 
In  the  year  1741,  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia 
published  verbatim  Samuel  Eveleigh’s  version  of  the 
legend  in  their  An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  In 
America  From  Its  First  Establishment.^  Alexander 
Hewatt  made  use  of  the  same  material  in  his  Historical 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Colonies  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,^  but  he  cast  doubt  on  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  story.  Hugh  McCall,  author  of  the  first  size¬ 
able  history  of  Georgia,  also  used  the  Eveleigh  version 
of  the  Raleigh  legend  in  his  History  of  Georgia.*  In 
fact,  he  opened  his  work  with  the  legend  and  expanded 
the  story  with  data  on  the  exploits  of  Raleigh,  although 
he  ended  the  discussion  with  the  remark  that:  “The 
reader  must  be  left  at  liberty  to  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusions.”  Although  William  Bacon  Stevens,  the  next 
one  of  the  Georgia  historians,  completely  ignored  the 
legend  by  omitting  it  altogether  from  his  History  of 

2.  Reprinted  in  Calleetiont  of  the  Georgia  Hietorieal  Society  (Savannah,  Ga., 
1842).  II,  812-814. 

8.  London,  1779.  Vol.  U,  p.  26. 

4.  Savannah,  1811.  Vol.  I,  pp.  2-4. 
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Georgia,^  Charles  Colcock  Jones,  who  followed  him  with 
his  History  of  Georgia,^  included  the  Eveleigh  version, 
and  made  no  depreciatory  comment;  yet  in  a  previous 
work.  Historical  Sketch  of  Tomo-chi-chi,'^  Jones  had 
quoted  De  Brahm  verbatim  on  the  legend,  and  dubbed 
it  a  narrative  of  “the  supposed  visit  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  to  the  coast  of  Georgia.”  Thus  it  was  from 
the  notice  taken  of  the  legend  by  those  historians  that 
a  repetition  of  the  story  is  frequently  encountered! 

Oglethorpe’s  interpretation  that  Raleigh  was  the 
white  man  of  the  legend  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
two  distinguishable  errors,  the  first  one  being  the  old 
assumption  that  Raleigh  had  personally  accompanied 
his  expeditions  to  North  America,  and  second,  a  mis¬ 
understanding,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  of  a 
journal  that  had  been  dedicated  to  Raleigh.  It  may 
have  been  that  Oglethorpe  unwittingly  deceived  him¬ 
self,  since  the  Raleigh  legend,  obviously,  appeared 
worthwhile  to  the  English  as  propaganda  justifying 
the  erection  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  upon  territory 
long  under  Spanish  occupation  and  which  the  French 
had  made  repeated  attempts  to  possess.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  Oglethorpe  held  the  opinion  that :  “Caro¬ 
lina  [out  of  which  Georgia  was  taken]  is  part  of  that 
territory  which  was  originally  discovered  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,”  for  he  answered  thus  some  inquiries  made  of 
him  by  the  historian  Salmon.®  So  splendidly  did  the 
Raleigh  legend  serve  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  popular 
fancy  of  the  masses  for  strengthening  England’s  claim 
to  this  region  of  North  America,  that  it  has  been  propa¬ 
ganda  clung  to  thereafter.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Oglethorpe,  “imperial  idealist”®  and  founder  of 
Georgia,  devised  it ;  that  Eveleigh,  the  Carolina  trader 

6.  New  York.  1847.  VoL  L 

6.  Boston.  1883.  Vol.  I.  p.  128. 

7.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1868.  Pp.  66-67. 

8.  Tbaddeua  Mason  Harris,  Biographical  Memorials  of  James  Oglethorpe 
(Boston.  1841),  812-818. 

9.  Amos  A.  EtUnser,  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  Imperial  Idealist  (Oxford. 
1986). 
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and  expansionist,*®  seized  upon  it;  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  Colony  publicized  it;  that  De  Brahm,  surveyor 
for  the  British  Crown,  secured  it  into  the  history  of 
the  province ;  and  that,  subsequently,  the  historians  of 
Georgia,  still  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  pro- 
English  American  history,  kept  it  alive  although 
several  admittedly  doubted  it  as  fact. 

Turning  attention  now  to  an  examination  of  the 
version  of  the  legend,  it  is  seen  that  no  one  ever  claim¬ 
ed  that  the  Indians  said  the  visitor  to  Yamacraw  Bluff 
was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  instead  it  was  Oglethorpe 
himself  who  decided  upon  Raleigh.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  no  direct  statement  of  Oglethorpe’s  on  the  subject. 
He  appears  merely  to  have  planted  the  germ  seed  of 
an  idea  about  Raleigh,  and  diplomatically  let  it  alone 
for  others  to  foster.  De  Brahm,  it  should  be  noted, 
recorded  only  that  Oglethorpe  “concluded”  it  was 
Raleigh  to  whom  the  Indians  referred ;  and  that  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  had  arrived  at  that  deduction  by  the  “nearest” 
computation  of  the  time  of  the  event,  as  given  by  the 
Indians  in  terms  of  moons,  seasons,  and  generations, 
which  he  put  at  about  the  year  1584,  a  date  that  fitted 
with  an  expedition  of  Raleigh’s 

With  the  “journal”  of  Raleigh  at  hand,  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  Oglethorpe  very  naturally  seized 
upon  that  Englishman  as  the  white  man  who  could  fit 
into  the  legend.  That  Oglethorpe  had  such  a  journal 
with  him  at  Savannah  is  not  so  remarkable  as  at  first 
appears ;  because,  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  there  had  arisen  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  life  and 
exploits  of  Raleigh.  In  1701  had  been  published  “a 
short  memoir  of  Raleigh  which  was  the  best  account 
as  to  its  subject  that  had  then  appeared,  . . .  until  1733, 
when  William  Oldys  published  his  work  which  showed 
great  industry  in  collecting  and  judgment  in  arrang- 

10.  Venter  W.  Crane,  The  Southern  Frontier,  leZO-lTSI  (Durham,  N.  C.,  1928), 
22-23,  108,  121-123. 
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ing  his  material.  ...  It  contains  all  that  was  accessible 
when  it  was  published,  from  printed  records,  and  much 
information  derived  from  descendants  of  Raleigh  and 
his  contemporaries.””  Thus  because  it  was  generally 
known  in  erudite  London  circles  that  Oldys  had  collect¬ 
ed  data  on  Raleigh  and  his  North  American  expedi¬ 
tions,  and  also  because  it  was  common  knowledge  in 
those  same  circles  that  the  proposed  colony  of  Georgia 
was  to  be  planted  on  the  North  American  shores,  it  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  Oldys  and  Oglethorpe  were 
acquainted  in  London.  As  Oglethorpe  and  his  colonists 
departed  for  Georgia  in  the  year  preceding  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Oldys’  work,  for  that  reason  it  was  possible 
that  Oglethorpe  had  obtained  a  written  copy  of  some 
of  Oldys’  material,  and  such  a  manuscript  might  have 
been  what  was  referred  to  as  the  “written  journal”  of 
Raleigh  which  Oglethorpe  had  with  him  at  Savannah. 
The  identification  of  that  journal,  however,  will  be 
discussed  further  on. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  Oglethorpe,  in  his  role 
of  “imperial  idealist”  and  founder  of  an  American 
colony,  would  display  especial  interest  in  Raleigh,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  universally  conceded  that  “to  Raleigh  be¬ 
longs  the  credit  of  having,  first  of  Englishmen,  pointed 
out  the  way  to  the  formation  of  a  greater  England 
beyond  the  seas.””  But,  as  to  Raleigh’s  share  in  the 
actual  expeditions  to  North  America,  he  never  in  his 
whole  life  was  on  that  coast  and  in  this  connection, 
Justin  Winsor  says,  in  an  editorial  note  in  his  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America “As  to  the  story  at 

11.  Justin  Winsor,  ed..  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  (Boston  and 
New  York,  e.  1884),  III,  121. 

An  idea  of  the  rising  wave  of  interest  in  Raleigh  during  the  decade  of 
the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  may  be  gained  from  the  following: 
“The  London  Booksellers  employed  Oldys  in  1736  to  see  through  the  press 
a  new  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World.  To  this  edition 
(2  vols.  1786,  foL)  is  prefixed  ‘The  Life  of  the  Author,  newly  compil’d,  from 
Materials  more  ample  and  authentick  than  have  yet  been  publish'd,  by  Mr. 
Oldys’.  ...  It  was  reprinted  in  1740." — Sidney  Lee,  ed..  Dictionary  of  Na¬ 
tional  Biography  (New  York,  1909),  XIV,  1014. 

12.  Sidney  Lee,  ed..  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  XVL  633. 

13.  Ibid. 

14.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  122. 
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one  time  prevalent  of  Raleigh’s  coming  in  person  to  his 
colony,  Stith,  History  of  Virginia,  p.  22,  thinks  it  arose 
from  a  mistranslation  of  the  Latin and  for  illustration 
Winsor  cites  from  the  legend  that:  “Mr.  Oglethorpe 
has  with  him  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  written  journal.’’ 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  Oglethorpe  was  among  those 
who  were  misinformed  about  Raleigh’s  having  been 
personally  in  North  America,  a  fact  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  mistranslation  to  which  Stith  referred. 

William  Stith,  who  was  rector  of  Henrico  Parish 
and  one  of  the  governors  of  William  and  Mary  College, 
gave  a  full  explanation  of  the  probable  cause  of  the 
misconception  about  Raleigh  in  America  in  his  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  First  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Virginia, 
printed  at  Williamsburg,  in  1747,  which,  it  should  be 
noted,  was  contemporaneous  with  the  ascendency  of 
the  Oglethorpe  propaganda  about  Raleigh’s  having 
been  to  Yamacraw  Bluff.  Stith,  after  showing^®  that 
Raleigh  did  not  accompany  his  expeditions  to  North 
America,  said^®  in  reference  to  mistaken  claims  that 
Raleigh  had  been  there : 

The  only  authority  of  Weight,  for  it,  that  I  have  met  with,  is 
the  Translation  of  Mr.  Hariot’s  Treatise,  which  mentions  the 
Actions  of  those,  qui  Generofum  D.  Walterum  Ralegh  in  earn 
regionem  comitati  funt.  But  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  must  be 
an  Error  of  the  Translator,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Frenchman, 
and  might  not  therefore  perfectly  understand  our  Language;  but 
I  could  never  get  a  Sight  of  Hariot’s  original  Discourse,  which  was 
written  in  English,  but  have  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  Latin 
Translation  published  by  DeBry  at  Frankfort,  in  1590. 

The  natural  question,  therefore,  that  arises  from  all 
this  is:  Since  Raleigh  was  not  the  white  man  of  the 
legend  who  held  the  interview  with  the  Indian  chief 
on  Yamacraw  Bluff,  then  who  was  he?  The  answer 
would  seem  to  be  that  it  might  have  been  any  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  expeditions  that  Raleigh  sent 


16.  Pp.  7,  8.  8,  18.  21.  22. 
16.  P.  22. 
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out  to  North  America  between  1584  and  1603;  but  the 
expeditions  sent  out  by  him  appear  never  to  have 
touched  the  region  of  lower  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Florida.  The  evidence,  however,  is  found  in  favor 
of  a  Frenchman,  Captain  Jean  Ribaut,  the  Huguenot; 
and  because  of  his  exploits  on  this  coast  with  Sixteenth 
Century  printed  publicity  in  Raleigh’s  name  for  Eng¬ 
lish  colonization  of  America,  appears  the  probable 
cause  of  Oglethorpe’s  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other. 

Accounts  given  by  Ribaut  and  other  Huguenots  re¬ 
turned  from  Florida — ^the  region  that  is  Florida-Geor- 
gia-Carolina — “were  very  instrumental  in  planting  in 
the  English  mind  a  desire  to  settle  that  country’’;^’ 
and  that  Raleigh’s  exploitation  of  North  America  was 
the  result  of  information  derived  from  those  French 
sources  is  obvious.  Alexander  Brown,  the  historian,  in 
the  very  first  paragraph  of  the  “Introductory  Sketch’’ 
in  his  The  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  says :  “In  order 
to  form  correct  ideas  of  the  motives  which  governed 
the  Virginia  companies,  and  to  know  what  guides  they 
had  to  go  by  when  they  undertook  to  plant  colonies  in 
America,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  had  been 
done  in  matters  of  this  nature  prior  to  1606,’’  and, 
therefore,  “the  reader’s  mind  .  .  .  must  remember  that 
.  .  .  geographers  like  Hakluyt  .  .  .  kept  themselves 
thoroughly  informed  regarding  all  foreign  commercial 
affairs,  discoveries,  etc.,  and  of  course  foreign  publi¬ 
cations  were  also  accessible  to  Englishmen.’’^*  Thus 
it  happens  that  to  Hakluyt  and  a  foreign  publication 
which  had  been  accessible  to  him  may  be  traced  in¬ 
formation  about  the  confusing  of  Ribaut  with  Raleigh 
in  the  matter  of  the  legend  at  Savannah. 

In  1562,  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Admiral  of  France, 
sent  Captain  Jean  Ribaut  and  Lieutenant  Rene  Laudon- 
niere  on  an  expedition  to  Florida,  that  resulted  in  their 
exploration  of  the  coast  from  29°  to  32°  of  latitude, 

17.  Alexander  Brown.  Th»  Ceneeia  o/  the  United  Statee  (Boston,  1890).  I,  6,  IT. 

18.  Ibid.,  1. 
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within  which  region,  it  should  be  noted,  that  Yama- 
craw  Bluff,  or  Savannah  lies.  Also,  in  1564,  Coligny 
sent  out  a  colony  of  Huguenots  under  Laudonniere  who 
settled  on  the  river  May,  now  St.  John’s  River,  Florida. 
The  following  year,  Ribaut,  with  re-inforcements  for 
Laudonniere’s  settlement,  arrived  there,  but  met  his 
death  shortly  afterwards  when  the  Spaniards  under 
Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles  destroyed  the  French 
colony  and  took  possession  of  their  fort  on  the  river 
May.  Laudonniere  escaped,  together  with  Jacques 
Morgues  LeMoyne,  an  artist  whom  Coligny  had  com¬ 
missioned  to  make  illustrations  of  the  country.  Le¬ 
Moyne  remained  in  England  enjoying  the  patronage  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  drawing  the  scenes  for  that 
partron’s  Virginia  expeditions,^®  while  Laudonniere  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  and 
Ribaut’s  exploits  in  Florida,  a  narrative,  which  after 
being  “concealed  many  yeares,’’  was  published  with  a 
dedication  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  by  Richard  Hakluyt. 

At  a  very  youthful  age,  Raleigh  had  served  with  the 
Huguenots  in  France  from  1569  to  1575 ;  and  some  time 
prior  to  1584,  when  he  sent  out  an  expedition  to  North 
America,  he  had  conferred  with  Admiral  Coligny  on 
the  feasibility  of  colonization  on  that  coast.  Hakluyt, 
the  cosmographer,  born  the  year  of  Raleigh’s  birth 
served  as  chaplain  of  the  English  legation  in  Paris, 
from  1583  to  1588,  during  which  time  he  wrote  for 
Raleigh  “A  particular  discourse  concerning  the  great 
necessitie  and  manifold  Comodyties  that  are  like  to 
grow  to  this  Realme  of  England  by  the  Westerne  dis¬ 
coveries.’’  Hakluyt  wrote  that  discourse  for  Raleigh 
in  1584,  and  soon  after  caused  to  be  published  and 
dedicated  to  Raleigh,  Laudonniere’s  journal  containing 
descriptions  of  the  voyages,  explorations  and  settle¬ 
ments  made  by  Ribaut  and  Laudonniere.  It  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  French,  in  the  year  1586  but  Hakluyt, 


19.  Winsor,  ed..  Narrative  and  Critical  Hietory  of  America,  11,  296. 

20.  Ibid.,  293. 
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under  date  of  London,  May  1,  1587,  published  a  trans¬ 
lation  with  the  following  explanation  in  his  acknow¬ 
ledgement:  “To  the  right  honourable  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh:  Sir,  after  that  this  historie  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  many  years,  was  lately  committed  to  print  and 
published  in  France  under  your  name  by  my  learned 
friend  M.  Martine  Basanier  of  Paris,  I  was  easily  en- 
duced  to  turn  it  into  English.”  Thus,  it  is  easily  seen 
how  Laudonniere’s  journal  could  have  been  miscalled 
“Raleigh’s  journal.” 

That  journal  entitled  “A  notable  historie  containing 
foure  voyages  made  by  certaine  French  Captaines  into 
Florida,”  written  by  Laudonniere,  except  the  last,  was 
published  in  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  Navigations,  Traffiques, 
and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation,  of  which  a  second 
edition  of  volumes  I  and  II  appeared  in  1599,  and  of 
volume  III  in  1600.  Laudonniere’s  account  appeared 
in  that  last  volume  and  in  that  journal  he  related 
Sir  John  Hawkins’  visit  to  the  Huguenot  settlement  on 
the  river  May  (St.  John’s  River),  just  prior  to  the 
second  voyage  of  Ribaut  and  the  destruction  by 
Menendez.  Also,  in  that  same  volume,  Hakluyt  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  sack  of  St. 
Augustine  in  retaliation  of  Menendez’  extermination 
of  the  Huguenot  colony.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  further 
how  intwined  had  become  the  affairs  of  the  French 
and  English  on  the  Florida  coast  in  the  1500’s;  and 
therefore,  it  was  no  wonder  that  we  find  Oglethorpe 
attributing  remains  of  fortifications  on  the  St.  John’s 
River  to  works  done  there  by  Raleigh  and  Drake,  as 
will  be  shown  later  on. 

That  the  Porte  Royall  of  Ribaut’s  and  Laudonniere’s 
exploration  was  the  Savannah  River  entrance  in  32° 
latitude,  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  study,“  and 
therefore  that  will  not  be  gone  into  here;  but  it  is 

21.  Vol.  ni,  pp.  801-860. 

22.  Dolores  Boisfeuillet  Floyd,  “Ribsut’s  Porte  Royall  Was  The  Savannah  River.” 
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mentioned  because  in  it  is  shown  the  evidences  of 
Ribaut’s  interview  with  the  Indians  at  Savannah,  or 
Yamacraw  Bluff,  as  based  on  the  account  in  Laudon- 
niere’s  journal. 

Remarkable  in  parallel  resemblance  is  Laudonniere’s 
narrative,  written  soon  after  1565,  of  Ribaut’s  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Indians  at  Porte  Royall,  and  De  Brahm’s 
account,  about  two  centuries  later,  of  the  legend  told 
by  the  Indians  of  a  meeting  between  a  white  man  and 
an  Indian  chief  at  Yamacraw  Bluff. 

De  Brahm  showed  that  the  Indians,  in  their  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  visiting  white  man,  distinguished  him 
in  appearance  by  his  beard ;  and  Laudonniere,  on  the 
other  hand,  recorded  that,  when  Ribaut  returned  to 
Florida  in  1565,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  the 
Indians  at  the  river  May  (St.  John’s  River)  recognized 
him  by  his  beard,  “for  in  truth,’’  said  Laudonniere, 
“he  was  easie  to  be  knowen  by  reason  of  the  great 
bearde  which  he  weare.’’^* 

De  Brahm  also  related  that  the  bearded  stranger, 
who  left  his  ship  and  came  up  to  Yamacraw  Bluff  in 
a  small  boat,  expressed  great  affection  towards  the 
Indians  there,  which  they  in  turn  reciprocated;  and 
De  Brahm  further  detailed  the  incident  of  the  bearded 
stranger  sending  to  his  lieutenant  on  board  the  vessel 
for  presents  for  the  Indians.  Laudonniere,  on  his  part, 
recorded  that  Ribaut  left  his  ship  at  anchor  in  the 
mouth  of  Porte  RoyalP*  and  went  up  the  river  with  a 
party  of  his  men  in  a  small  boat,^®  and  that  the  Indians 
with  whom  he  conversed  on  shore  were  so  well  pleased 
with  him  because  of  his  generosity  to  them,  that  they 
expressed  great  regret  at  his  departure.  Laudonniere’s 
account  was  as  following:  When  Ribaut  and  his  party 
neared  the  place  in  the  river, 

28.  Ren6  Laudonniere,  “A  notable  hiatorie,”  in  Richard  HakluTt,  Voyagm, 
Navigations,  Traffiguet,  and  Diteoveriet  of  the  Englieh  Nation,  EU,  861. 

24.  Ibid.,  809.  810. 

26.  Ibid.,  810. 
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“they  began  to  espie  divers  other  Indians  both  men  and  women 
halfe  hidden  within  the  woods;  who  knowing  not  that  wee  were 
such  as  desired  their  friendship,  were  dismayed  at  the  first,  but 
soone  after  were  emboldened,  for  the  Captaine  caused  some  store 
of  merchandize  to  be  shewed  them  openly  whereby  they  knew 
that  wee  meant  nothing  but  well  unto  them;  and  then  they  made 
a  signe  that  wee  should  come  on  lande,  which  we  would  not  re¬ 
fuse.  After  our  coming  on  shore  divers  of  them  came  to  salute 
our  Generali  according  to  their  barbarous  fashion.  Some  of  them 
gave  him  skins  of  chamois,  others  little  baskets  made  of  Palme 
leaves,  some  presented  him  Pearles,  but  no  great  number.  After¬ 
wards  they  went  about  to  make  an  harbour  to  defend  us  in  that 
place  from  the  parching  heat  of  the  Sunne.  But  wee  would  not 
stay  as  then.  Wherefore  the  Captaine  thanked  them  much  for 
their  goodwill,  and  gave  presents  to  each  of  them;  wherewith  hee 
pleased  them  so  well  before  he  went  thence,  that  his  suddaine 
departure  was  nothing  pleasant  unto  them,  for  knowing  him  to 
bee  so  liberal,  they  would  have  wished  him  to  have  stayed  a  little 
longer.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding,  wee  returned  to  our  shippes.  ...  A 
few  days  afterwards  John  Ribault  determined  to  retume  once 
againe  towards  the  Indians  which  inhabited  the  arme  of  the  River 
which  runneth  toward  the  West. . .  .26  With  this  deliberation  againe 
wee  took  our  former  course  so  farre  forth,  that  at  last  wee  came 
to  the  self  same  place  where  at  the  first  wee  found  the  Indians, 
from  thence  wee  took  two  Indians  by  permission  of  the  king.”27 

Thus,  Laudonniere’s  and  De  Brahm’s  account  written 
two  centuries  apart — ^the  source  of  the  one  being  an 
eyewitness  and  participant  in  the  event,  and  that  of  the 
other  from  an  Indian  legend — are  in  accord  with  the 
friendliness  of  the  visit  to  the  Indians  and  of  the 
presence  of  the  king,  or  mico,  at  the  interview  at 
Yamacraw  Bluff. 

Laudonniere  did  not  mention  the  name  of  the  Indian 
king  in  his  account  of  Ribaut’s  visits  to  the  Indians ;  but 
it  seems  very  probable  that  it  was  Audusta  who  on 
that  occasion  manifested  such  admiration  for  the 
bearded  stranger  and  requested  interment  upon  the 
spot  where  they  had  held  the  interview.  Audusta  of 

26.  The  Savannah  River  was  the  arm  toward  the  west,  and  Calihogtie  Sound 
the  arm  toward  the  north,  which  unitins  at  the  edse  of  the  sea  formed  the 
Kreat  eoastai  opening  of  the  Savannah  River  entrance — Ribaut’s  Porte  Rojrale 
in  82*  iatitude. — Floyd,  "Ribaut’s  Porte  Royall  Was  The  Savannah  River.” 

27.  Laudonniere,  "A  notable  historie,”  in  Hakluyt,  Vovapes,  in,  SIO-SII, 
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Porte  Royall  River  (the  Savannah  River )“  figured  in 
Laudonniere’s  account  later  as  the  chief  who  showed 
particular  kindness  to  the  men  whom  Ribaut  left,  upon 
his  departure  for  France,  to  garrison  Charles-fort 
which  he  had  erected  at  Porte  Royall  in  1562.2®  Also, 
upon  Laudonniere’s  return  to  Florida,  in  1564,  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  settlement  and  Fort  Caroline  on  the 
river  May  (St.  John’s  River),  it  was  to  Audusta  that 
he  sent  a  boat  up  the  coast  to  obtain  a  supply  of  needed 
grain;  and  Audusta  complied  with  the  request,  remit¬ 
ting  along  with  the  grain,  an  invitation  to  the  French 
to  come  settle  near  him  and  a  promise  to  supply  them 
land  for  that  purpose.*® 

Remarkable,  too,  in  the  legend  and  in  the  historical 
account  is  the  similarity  of  the  time  element.  De  Brahm 
recorded  that  Oglethorpe  computed  the  visit  as  in  the 
year  1584;  yet,  it  would  seem  that  from  the  Indians’ 
method  of  expressing  time,  the  exact  year  after  a  lapse 
of  nearly  two  centuries  would  have  been  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Nevertheless,  it  is  astonishing  that  by  such 
a  rough  method,  Oglethorpe  projected  the  time  back 
to  within  two  decades  of  the  year  that  Laudonniere 
showed  was  the  date  of  Ribaut’s  visit. 

Another  similarity  between  the  legend  and  the 
historical  account  is  found  in  the  matter  of  latitude.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  Eveleigh  mentioned  that, 
in  the  journal  which  Oglethorpe  had  with  him,  the 
“latitude”  and  “marks”  corresponded  with  Yamacraw 
Bluff.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  latitude 
of  the  Savannah  River  entrance  corresponds  to  the  32° 
in  which  Laudonniere’s  journal  showed  Porte  Royall 
was  situated  where  Ribaut  visited  ;**  and,  also  Laudon¬ 
niere’s  descriptions  of  locations  there  in  the  movements 

28.  Jacques  Morgues  Le  Moyne,  who  accompanied  Laudonniere  to  Florida,  in 
1664,  and  illustrated  the  explorations  of  Rihaut  and  Laudonniere,  placed 
Audusta  on  the  south  bank  of  the  western  arm  of  Porte  Royall  in  82*,  which 
IKMition  would  correspond  to  the  location  of  Yamacraw  Bluffs. — Sec  Le 
Moyne's  map,  “Floridae  Prorinciae  Americae.” 

29.  Laudonniere,  “A  notable  historie,”  in  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  III,  814,  816,  817, 

80.  Ibid.,  888-889. 

81.  Ibid.,  809-810. 
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of  Ribaut  and  his  party  fit  Yamacraw  Bluff,  as  is  shown 
in  detail  in  the,  before  mentioned  work  entitled,  Ribaut’s 
Porte  Royall  Was  the  Savannah  River. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  unmistakable  that  what 
Oglethorpe  had  at  hand  with  him  was  a  transcript,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  Laudonniere’s  journal  of  Ribaut’s 
exploration  of  this  coast,  and  of  the  subsequent  settle¬ 
ment  made  by  the  French  on  the  river  May  (St.  John’s 
River),  which  journal  at  the  instigation  of  Hakluyt 
was  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  published 
first  in  1586,  at  Paris.  Also,  it  seems  that  Oglethorpe, 
mistaken  in  the  first  place  in  his  belief  that  Raleigh  had 
been  in  North  America,  was  confused  by  Hakluyt’s 
dedication.  That  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  not 
only  in  connection  with  Yamacraw  but  also  from  his 
notions  in  relation  to  St.  George’s  Island  on  the  St. 
John’s  River  (the  river  May).  Oglethorpe,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Trustees  of  Georgia,  dated  Frederica,  May  18, 
1736,  mentioned  that  one  of  his  officers  down  on  the 
frontier  of  Florida  had  fortified  himself  at  St.  George’s 
“and  for  that  purpose  had  chose  the  old  Fort  which 
was  erected  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  first  colony  when 
Sir  Francis  Drake  took  Augustine.’’®^  Oglethorpe’s 
distorted  notions  about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  connection 
with  this  strip  of  coast  is  also  reflected  in  statements 
made  by  his  secretary,  Francis  Moore,  who  in  his  Voyage 
to  Georgia  Begun  In  the  Year  1735,  said,  respecting 
ownership  of  the  Georgia  sea  islands,  that :  “The 
sovereignty  was  in  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  since 
the  discovery  of  them  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.’’®®  Again, 
in  the  same  narrative,  Moore  related  that  when  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  went  down  to  the  Florida  frontier,  in  June, 
1736,  on  St.  George’s  Island  he  found  upon  a  mount  at 
the  edge  of  the  river,  overlooking  Talbot  Island,  from 
where  one  could  see  out  into  the  ocean,  some  ruins  of 

32.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  ColonuU  Records  of  Georgia  (Atlanta.  Ga..  1910), 
XXI.  160. 

83.  Coileetions  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  (Savannah,  1840),  I,  121. 
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a  fortification  “like  the  bulwarks  with  which  they 
fortified  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.’’*^  In  that  instance 
Moore  seems  to  have  referred  to  the  same  fortification 
which  Oglethorpe  mentioned,  and  which  they  may 
have  confused  with  ideas  of  Fort  Caroline — ^the  strong¬ 
hold  built,  in  1564,  somewhere  on  the  river  May  (St. 
John’s  River)  by  Laudonniere  where  Ribaut  lost  his 
life,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniard,  Menendez ; 
and  it  was  in  retaliation  for  the  destruction  of  that  out¬ 
post  of  the  French  that  the  Englishman,  Drake,  sacked 
the  city  of  St.  Augustine — all  of  which  is  recorded  in 
the  publications  of  Hakluyt.  Thus,  in  the  present  day, 
since  source  material  is  available  for  comparative  his¬ 
torical  purposes,  it  allows  the  sifting  of  the  legend 
and  the  times  to  which  it  belongs,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  apparent  that  it  was  not  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
Englishman,  but  Captain  Jean  Ribaut,  the  Frenchman, 
who  was  the  bearded  visitor  to  the  Indian  king  on 
Yamacraw  Bluff. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  beard — it  seems  that 
Ribaut’s  beard  was  as  characteristic  of  him  as  was 
that  of  Edward  Teach,  the  pirate,  known  as  “Black¬ 
board,’’  who  figured  on  this  coast  a  century  and  a  half 
later.  Ribaut’s  time  was  an  age  of  beards  worn  short 
and  generally  trimly  pointed  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
English,  Spanish  and  French  portraits  of  that  century, 
and  among  which,  appropriate  examples  to  mention 
here,  are  those  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  John  Haw¬ 
kins,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles, 
Admiral  Gaspard  de  Coligny  and  Rene  Laudonniere. 
LeMoyne  portrayed  Laudonniere  and  his  companions 
all  with  that  type  of  beard  in  his  illustrations  of  scenes 
in  Florida,  1564-1565.*®  Furthermore,  in  July,  1564, 
when  the  Spaniard,  Captain  Hernando  Manrique  de 
Rojas  was  searching  the  Georgia  coast  for  the  men 

34.  CoUeetUms  of  the  Georgia  Hietorieal  Society,  I,  140-141. 

35.  Le  Moyne’s  drawing’s  in  De  Bry,  Brevis  NarnUio,  reprinted  in  Voyages  En 
Virginie  et  en  Floride  (Paris.  1927).  243,  261,  259,  263,  291,  296,  297. 
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whom  Ribaut  had  installed  at  Charles-fort  in  1562,  an 
Indian  mico  of  a  village  on  this  coast  gave  him  in¬ 
formation  about  those  Frenchmen  “whom  he  described 
by  signs,”  said  Rojas,  “as  bearded  as  we  are.”**  Thus 
among  all  those  trimly  short-bearded  men,  Ribaut’s 
beard  was  of  such  a  different  style  as  to  distinguish 
him  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Europeans  whom  the 
Indians  had  seen  upon  this  coast  and  to  recognize  him 
by  it  when  he  returned  there  after  three  years’  absence, 
and  caused  Laudonniere’s  comment  that:  “He  was 
easie  to  be  known  by  the  great  bearde  which  he 
weare.”*'^  The  color  of  his  beard,  however,  was  not 
recorded,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  red,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  probably  a  fair  Frenchman,  for  he  was 
a  native  of  Dieppe,  a  seaport  of  northern  France,  which 
owed  its  origin  to  a  blonde  people,  the  Normans,  and 
was  many  times  plundered  and  occupied  by  the 
English. 

In  concluding,  attention  should  be  called  also  to  an 
indication  that  Eveleigh,  Von  Reck,  and  De  Brahm  had 
not  recorded  all  that  was  known  at  Savannah  of  the 
Raleigh  legend,  and  that  there  were  probably  other 
details  which  had  passed  down  by  word  of  mouth  for 
two  or  three  generations.  That  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  as  appears  from  a  garbled  account  of  the  legend 
mentioning  a  different  site  of  the  interview  which  was 
recorded,  a  century  after  Oglethorpe’s  and  Tomochi- 
chi’s  time  at  Savannah,  in  J.  S.  Buckingham’s  The  Slave 
States  in  America.^^  In  that  work  was  stated: 

On  Monday  the  26th  of  February  [1839]  we  left  Savannah 
for  Augusta,  in  the  steampacket  'Thome’.  .  .  .  The  first  place  of 
interest  that  we  passed  was  a  spot  called  ‘Raleigh’s  Mound,’  raised 
it  is  said  by  the  Indian  chiefs  of  olden  time,  to  commemorate  the 
visit  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  ‘talk’  which  they  held  with 


S6.  Florida.  Ano  15H.  Rdaeion  i  informaeion  de  loe  franeeaea  qua  han  ido  • 
voblar  cn  la  eoata  da  la  Florida. — MS.  in  the  Woodbury  Lowry  collection  of 
tmnacripta  of  'Spanish  documents.  Division  of  Manuscripts,  Library  of 
Consresa 

ST.  Laudonnlere,  A  notatia  kiatoria,  in  Hakluyt,  Vovagaa,  III,  361. 

88.  London,  1842.  Vol.  I.  pp.  162-163. 
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that  distinguished  navigator  on  the  spot;  and  from  the  history  of 
that  period  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  tra¬ 
dition.  This  is  about  three  miles  above  Savannah. 

Thus,  that  another  site  was  associated  with  the 
legend  has,  upon  analysis,  a  certain  significance  in  con¬ 
firming  Ribaut  versus  Raleigh  as  the  white  man  in 
question. 

Unmistakably,  the  mound  to  which  Buckingham  re¬ 
ferred  was  the  notably  conspicuous  elevation,  more 
nearly  four  or  five  miles®®  westward  on  the  Savannah 
River  at  Pipemaker’s  Creek,  labeled  “mount”  on  John 
McKinnon’s  map  of  Chatham  County,  1816,  which 
elevation  is  now  known  as  the  Indian  mound  “Irene,”^® 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  site  upon  which 
Ribaut,  in  1562,  erected  the  stone  column  graven  with 
the  arms  of  France,^*  as  is  gleaned  principally  from 
Laudonniere’s  journal  of  Ribaut’s  explorations.  There¬ 
fore,  from  Buckingham’s  account,  it  would  seem  that 
the  mound  Irene,  westward  up  the  river  from  Savan¬ 
nah  had  had  some  traditional  association  with  the 
Raleigh  legend  which  Eveleigh,  Von  Reck,  and  De 
Bramh  neglected  to  mention;  and  that  by  1839 — a 
century  after  Tomochichi  had  told  Oglethorpe  that  the 
mound  on  the  east  side  of  Savannah  was  the  spot  where 
the  interview  had  taken  place  between  a  white  man 
and  an  Indian  chief — either  tradition  had  become 
tangled  and  transferred  the  place  of  that  interview  to 
a  considerable  distance  on  the  west  side  of  Savannah, 
or  else  Buckingham  had  a  confused  idea  of  what  had 
been  related  to  him  and  tangled  the  location.  That 
the  legend  as  recorded  by  Buckingham  was  contrary 
to  the  contemporary  accounts  of  the  story  related,  in 
1733,  by  Tomochichi,  mico  of  the  Yamacraws  is  evi¬ 
dent,  and  also  from  the  facts  that  the  mound  Irene, 

39.  That  distance  is  measurement  from  the  city  hail  at  Savannah. 

40.  For  the  identification  and  historical  account  of  that  site,  see :  Dolores 
Boisfeuillet  Floyd,  Neta  Yamaeraw  and  the  Indian  Mound  Irene  (Savannah, 
1936). 

41.  Floyd,  “Ribaut’s  Porte  Royall  Was  the  Savannah  River.”  (To  be  published.) 
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historically^^  ^nd  archaeologically/®  ante-dated  both 
Raleigh  and  Ribaut,  and  that  the  Yamacraws  did  not 
know  who  had  been  the  builders  of  the  mound  Irene 
nor  for  what  purpose  it  had  been  erected.^  By  Buck¬ 
ingham’s  time,  the  mound  which  had  been  associated 
with  the  Trustees’  Garden  on  the  east  side  of  Savan¬ 
nah  had  disappeared  in  the  progress  of  grading  and 
extending  the  streets,  and  its  absence  would  have 
naturally  increased  interest  in  the  other  mound  on  the 
west  which,  as  indicated,  must  have  had  some  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  legend,  and  therefore,  could  easily  have 
had  the  whole  story  transferred  to  that  site.  Conse¬ 
quently,  though  the  Buckingham  version  is  valueless 
in  the  legend  itself,  yet  in  drawing  the  legend  into 
association  with  Irene  mound  which  figured  in  Ribaut’s 
exploration  of  the  Savannah  River,  it  is  of  value  as  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  Captain  Jean  Ribaut  was  the  white  man  who  held 
the  interview  with  the  Indian  king  on  Yamacraw  Bluff 
and  that  the  legend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  Savannah 
was  a  myth. 

42.  Irene  mound  had  already  been  abandonded  by  the  Indians  at  the  time 
Rihaut  explored  the  Savannah  River. — Floyd,  “Ribaut's  Porte  Royall  Was 
the  Savannah  River.”  (To  be  published.) 

4S.  Ibid. 

44.  Floyd.  New  Yamaeraw  and  the  Indian  Mound  Irene,  11. 


CAUSTON’S  BLUFF,  DEPTFORD,  BREWTON  HILL 
THREE  ALLIED  PLANTATIONS* 

By  Savannah  Unit 
Federal  Writers’  Project 
Works  Progress  Administration  of  Georgia 

Part  II 

Deptford 

Adjoining  Causton’s  Bluff  on  the  west  is  the  land 
that  composed  Deptford  Plantation.  Exclusive  of  the 
large  acreage  now  incorporated  as  part  of  Deptford 
Tract,  which  is  municipally  owned,  private  industry 
has  encroached  upon  the  river  front  acreage.  The 
massive  cylindrical  tanks  of  the  Pure  Oil  Company 
with  its  orderly  array  of  offices  and  well  kept  grounds 
stand  at  almost  the  exact  point  where  flats  of  rice, 
which  were  floated  through  the  rice  fields  down  Salter’s 
Creek,  met  the  river.  A  short  distance  to  the  east  ap¬ 
pear  the  large  silvery  tanks  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  presenting  an  almost  identical  aspect. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned  in  Part  I,  in  1715 
this  land  was  part  of  Granville  County,  in  the  Province 
of  South  Carolina,  and  had  been  granted  to  John  Hen¬ 
dricks  of  Charles  Town.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Hendricks  retained  the  land  until  his  death  in  1738, 
when  he  left  the  property  to  his  son,  John  Hendricks,^ 
who  ignored  the  Georgia  notice  of  1740  to  submit 
claims  for  land.* 

Very  soon  thereafter,  in  December,  1741,  Thomas 
Salter,  a  brick  mason  living  in  Savannah,  received  a 

*  The  appendix,  in  typescript  (Parta  I  and  II  numbered  consecutiveiy) ,  is  on 
file  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  Library,  Hodgson  Hall,  Savannah ;  in  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  in  the  Rhodes  Memorial  Library,  At¬ 
lanta;  and  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

1.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta, 
1904-1916),  IX,  166-168.  Referred  to  hereafter  as  C.  R.,  Ga. 

2.  /bid. 
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grant  for  Dawbuss’  Island,*  afterward  known  as 
Salter’s  Island,  which  by  later  survey  contained  136 
acres.^ 

It  would  seem  that  originally  Salter  had  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  agriculture  and  in  owning  a  plantation  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  for  he  was  among  the  120  settlers  who  in  1738 
signed  a  petition  complaining  about  land  titles  and 
restrictions  on  slaves.  The  petition  stated  that  the 
Georgia  colonists  could  not  compete  with  the  South 
Carolina  planters  unless  they  also  were  permitted  the 
use  of  slave  labor.  Since  nothing  was  done  about  these 
requests  to  alter  the  situation,  Salter  evidently  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea  of  planting  and  resorted  to  his  brick 
making  as  more  profitable.* 

By  1741  he  had  become  primarily  interested  in  this 
occupation  and  wished  to  acquire  the  island  for  the 
clay  that  might  be  utilized  to  further  his  industry. 
Salter’s  work  was  of  great  importance  to  the  struggling 
Colony  because  it  saved  the  expense  of  importing 
bricks.  Apparently  he  prospered,  for  in  August,  1742 
it  was  recommended  to  the  Common  Council  that  he 
be  given  a  500-acre  tract  (contiguous  to  Salter’s  Island) 
near  St.  Augustine  Creek.®  The  Common  Council 
recommended  that  the  request  be  granted  provided  it 
was  not  for  any  part  of  200  acres  previously  leased  to 
Thomas  Christie.  Pending  a  final  decision  Salter  was 
permitted  to  “sit  Down  on  the  said  Land.’’’ 

By  the  following  year  noticeable  improvements  had 
been  made  upon  this  tract,  where  the  clay  was  highly 
adaptable  to  brick  making.  At  this  early  Colonial 
period  Salter’s  brick  making  manufactory  had  taken 
precedence  over  agriculture  at  Deptford.  It  was  said 
that  Salter  was  a  diligent  worker  but  illiterate,  know- 


5.  Ibid..  V.  674. 

4.  Register  of  Grant*.  Book  A.  647,  Appendix  39,  in  Office  of  Secretary  of 
State  (Atlanta). 

6.  C.  R.,  Go..  UI.  426. 

6.  Ibid.,  I,  406. 

7.  Ibid.,  II.  406. 
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ing  little  beyond  the  use  of  his  tools.®  In  1746,  after 
a  prolonged  delay  in  receiving  the  grant  to  the  500- 
acre  tract,  he  discovered  that  the  clay  on  nearby 
Hutchinson’s  Island  was  superior  for  brick  making,  and 
he  obtained  a  seven-year  lease  to  ten  acres  on  the 
island.®  Apparently  Salter  deserted  the  500-acre  tract 
on  which  he  was  established  and  moved  to  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  Island.  He  retained  Salter’s  Island,  however,  and 
willed  it  to  his  grandson,  William  Thomas  Harris,^® 
who  became  owner  upon  his  grandfather’s  death  in 
1749. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  Trustees’  charter 
in  1752,  a  royal  government  was  set  up  in  Savannah. 
Restrictions  on  lands  and  slaves  were  removed  and  it 
was  necessary  for  a  colonist  to  obtain  a  new  grant  to 
whatever  land  he  already  possessed  in  order  to  present 
a  clear  title.  On  February  7,  1758,  William  Harris, 
who  was  living  at  his  plantation  in  St.  Andrew’s  Parish, 
applied  for  and  received  a  grant  to  Salter’s  Island," 
which  he  sold  some  years  later,  in  March,  1733  for 
£408  to  Miles  Brewton,  of  Charles  Town,  S.  At 
this  time  the  fertile  marshlands  along  the  Savannah 
River  were  in  great  demand  for  rice  planting.  Miles 
Brewton,  who  already  owned  several  large  plantations 
in  South  Carolina  and  knew  the  profits  to  be  made 
from  Georgia  rice  lands,  acquired  additional  acreage 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  new  holdings. 

It  was  not  until  some  years  later,  however,  that  the 
500-acre  tract  abandoned  by  Salter  was  acquired  by 
Brewton.  The  Hendricks  heirs  had  re-established  their 
claim  to  this  tract,  and  in  March,  1765  Brewton  pur¬ 
chased  from  them  243  acres.*®  Since  the  other  half  of 


8.  C.  Go.,  XXIV,  150. 

9.  Ibid.,  VI.  160. 

10.  Will  of  Thomas  Salter,  App.  40,  in  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
Rhodes  Memorial  Library  (Atlanta). 

11.  Reit.  of  Grants,  Book  A,  647,  App.  39,  in  Office  of  See.  of  State. 

12.  Book  X  of  (Conveyances  II,  845,  App.  41a.  41b,  in  Dept,  of  Arch,  and  Hist., 
Rhodes  Memorial  Library, 

13.  Book  C  of  Conveyances  II.  911,  912,  App.  42a,  42b.  in  Dept,  of  Arcb.  and 
Hist.,  Rhodes  Memorial  Library. 
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the  tract  is  shown  on  a  later  map  as  part  of  Brewton’s 
estate  in  Georgia,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  about 
this  time  the  Hendricks  heirs  conveyed  it  to  Brewton, 
although  no  document  showing  the  transaction  has 
been  found.  Thus  Miles  Brewton  became  owner  of  636 
acres  of  land,  most  of  which  make  up  the  present 
Deptford.  At  this  time,  however,  it  was  a  part  of  Brew- 
ton’s  estate  Turckenham,  which  included  approximate¬ 
ly  2,500  acres  in  surrounding  lands.  Overseers  were 
in  charge  of  Brewton’s  Georgia  holdings  and  until  the 
Revolution  the  profits  from  the  yearly  rice  crops  were 
probably  considerable. 

In  1775  Brewton,  with  his  wife  and  children,  was 
drowned  on  a  voyage  to  Philadelphia  where  he  was 
going  to  attend  Congress.  It  is  probable  that  this 
catastrophe,  together  with  the  Revolution,  caused  a 
cessation  of  all  activities  on  the  Brewton  lands  for  the 
next  decade. 

In  1783,  however,  the  Brewton  heirs,  Rebecca  Motte 
and  Charles  Pinckney,  tried  to  dispose  of  their  hold¬ 
ings,  for  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
daily  newspaper: 

The  Valuable  Lands  Belonging  to  the  Estate  of  Miles  Brewton, 
Esq.  In  Georgia  and  on  the  Carolina  Side,  .  .  .  Are  for  Sale.  On 
these  several  tracts  there  were  five  settled  rice  plantations,  which 
the  owners  were  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war.  The  admirable  situation  of  some  of  these 
tracts,  and  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  .  .  .  render  them 
extremely  valuable  to  persons  residing  in  Georgia.  For  further 
particulars  inquire  of 

Charles  Pinckney,  Exec’r 
Charleston,  Orange  Street 
No.  2  .  .  .14 

Apparently  no  sales  were  made  at  this  time  and  it 
was  two  years  later  that  the  Brewton  heirs  had  the 
map  made  of  Twickenham,  called  Turckenham  by 
Brewton,  which  gave  prospective  buyers  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  of  their  Georgia  plantations.  Salter’s  Island 

14.  Gazette  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Savannmh),  Oct.  2,  1783. 
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and  approximately  350  acres  of  the  500  acres  Brewton 
had  purchased  from  the  Hendricks  heirs  were  desig¬ 
nated  on  the  map  as  Plats  4  and  5.  Salter’s  Island  was 
incorporated  with  114  acres  to  form  Plat  4,  totalling 
250  acres.  Plat  5  lay  directly  east  and  by  estimation 
comprised  240  acres.  One  of  the  first  sales  made  by 
Rebecca  Motte  and  Charles  Pinckney  was  in  1789, 
when  Plats  4  and  5  were  sold  to  George  Haig,  of  South 
Carolina.*® 

Prosperity  had  not  entirely  returned  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  there  was  a  scarcity  of  capital  as  well  as 
of  labor.  When  Haig  purchased  Plats  4  and  5,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  establish  a  rice  plantation.  A  house  was 
built,  orchards  were  set  out,  and  a  garden  was  planted. 
These  improvements  were  doubtless  made  according 
to  Haig’s  directions,  but  as  he  continued  to  live  in 
South  Carolina  the  house  must  have  been  built  for  his 
overseer. 

It  seems  that  Haig,  who  apparently  did  not  possess 
much  capital,  had  expected  to  stabilize  the  plantation 
gradually  without  great  expenditure.  Under  his  super¬ 
vision  his  plans  might  have  materialized,  but  he  died 
in  1791,  when  he  had  owned  the  plantation  for  only 
two  years.  In  1790  Haig  had  made  his  will  requesting 
that  the  particular  tract  which  he  had  improved  should 
be  sold  as  soon  as  convenient  after  his  death.*®  Ac¬ 
cordingly  his  executors  sold  Plat  5  at  a  private  sale, 
in  December,  1792,  to  Nichol  Turnbull  and  John 
Holland  for  £700.*’ 

Deptford  Hill  was  the  name  these  owners  gave  to  the 
plantation  which  they  purchased  as  an  investment.  It 
contained  150  acres  of  marsh  or  rice  land  and  approxi¬ 
mately  90  acres  of  highland  adaptable  to  cotton  cul¬ 
ture. 


16.  Deed  Book  S,  348,  360,  App,  43a,  43b,  in  Record  Room;  Superior  Court. 
Chatham  County  Court  House  (Savannah).  Referred  to  hereafter  as  R.  R. : 
Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

16.  Deed  Book  S.  348,  860,  App.  48a.  43b,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

17.  /bid. 
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Nichol  Turnbull  was  well  acquainted  with  planting, 
for  his  father.  Dr.  Andrew  Turnbull,  owned  many  acres 
in  Florida  and  had  established  New  Smyrna  on  his 
land.  Dr.  Turnbull  had  brought  over  a  number  of 
Minorcans  as  bonded  servants  for  use  in  his  agricul¬ 
tural  activities.  Nichol  Turnbull  lived  with  his  father 
until  1782,  when  at  the  age  of  28  he  accepted  a 
position  in  St.  Augustine.^*  By  1789  he  had  moved  to 
Savannah,  where  he  was  among  the  first  to  produce 
cotton  as  a  marketable  commodity.  In  1790  Turnbull 
had  successfully  planted  40  acres  on  Whitmarsh  Island 
in  cotton,  which  he  was  convinced  would  become  a 
staple  product  of  intrinsic  value.  In  1792  he  planted 
almost  100  acres  in  cotton.  Possessing  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  cotton  culture  acquired  through  ex¬ 
periments,  he  probably  extended  this  interest  to  in¬ 
clude  the  cultivation  of  cotton  on  the  highland  at  Dept¬ 
ford  Hill. 

After  the  acquisition  of  Deptford  Hill,  Turnbull  and 
Holland  had  little  time  in  which  to  realize  profits  be¬ 
fore  their  unfriendly  relations  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  their  partnership.  In  purchasing  Deptford 
Hill  the  partners  each  had  signed  notes  for  its  payment, 
but  upon  dissolving  their  partnership  they  agreed  that 
Turnbull  would  assume  sole  ownership  of  the  planta¬ 
tion,  continuing  to  meet  the  payments  to  the  Haig  heirs. 
When  Turnbull  had  met  the  last  note,  receiving  a  clear 
title  to  the  plantation,  he  was  to  pay  Holland  £150  for 
his  earlier  investment.  This  being  the  case,  in  1798 
Holland  signed  a  quitclaim  deed  to  his  moiety  in  Dept¬ 
ford  Hill,^®  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  £150  from 
Turnbull  as  agreed  upon. 

In  1794  Plat  4,  containing  250  acres  which  joined 
Deptford  Hill  on  the  west,  was  sold  to  Turnbull  by  the 
Haig  heirs  for  £650.2o  This  plat,  incorporated  as  part 

18.  Csrita  DoKsett,  Dr.  Andrew  Tumbtdl  and  The  New  Smyrna  Colony  of 
Florid  ( Jaekaonville,  1919),  188. 

19.  Deed  Book  S.  868.  866,  App.  44a,  44b.  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court,  C.  C,  C,  H. 

20.  Ibid.,  M,  234,  236,  App.  46a,  46b,  in  R,  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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of  Deptford  Hill,  brought  the  acreage  to  490.  Now 
possessed  of  a  fairly  large  plantation,  Turnbull,  who 
owned  sufficient  slaves  and  capital,  was  well  able  to 
carry  on  extensive  operations  as  its  sole  owner,  deriving 
profits  from  rice  as  well  as  cotton. 

In  1798  the  value  of  the  Deptford  Hill  river  front 
acreage  was  recognized  for  its  ideal  shipping  facilities. 
Turnbull  set  aside  a  tract  along  the  river,  named  it 
New  Deptford,  and  divided  it  into  17  or  more  lots, 
each  having  a  frontage  on  the  Savannah  River  of  200 
feet  and  ranging  in  price  from  $450  to  $1,800.  That 
the  development  met  with  success  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  sales  made  on  June  23,  when  four  of  Turn- 
bull’s  “wharf  lots”  were  sold  for  $2,500.2*  During  the 
course  of  a  year  New  Deptford  continued  to  provide 
Turnbull  with  profits. 

The  most  important  of  the  New  Deptford  “wharf 
lots”  sales  took  place  on  May  16,  1808,  when,  during 
Jefferson’s  administration,  the  United  States  purchased 
Lot  12  as  the  site  for  Fort  Jackson.22  The  Government 
paid  Turnbull  $1,800  for  the  lot,  which  consisted  of 
200  feet  on  the  Savannah  River,  with  a  depth  of  358 
feet  on  the  eastern  side,  a  back  line  of  200  feet,  and  a 
depth  of  290  feet  on  the  western  line.2*  Upon  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  sale  Turnbull  gave  Jefferson  the 
following  receipt  in  acknowledgment  of  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  price:  “May  16,  1808.  Received  on 
the  day  of  the  date  of  the  within  written  Indenture  of 
the  within  named  Thomas  Jefferson  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  Eighteen 
hundred  dollars  being  the  consideration  purchase 
money  within  mentioned  to  be  paid  to  me.  Nichol 
Turnbull. ”2<  By  November,  1809  bids  were  received 

21.  Ibid.,  T.  43.  3,  59,  6,  App.  46a.  46b.  46e.  46d,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court. 

22.  Ibid.,  '2B.’l62.  App.  47  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

23.  IbuL 

24.  Ibid.  About  1833  Fort  Jackson  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  was  not  rebuilt 
until  1842.  It  then  became  known  as  Fort  OKlethorpe.  A.  D.  Candler  and 
C.  A.  Evans,  eds.,  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1906),  II,  66-66. 
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for  painting  the  barracks  of  Fort  Jackson,^®  which, 
because  of  its  strategic  position  on  the  Savannah  River, 
was  a  great  protection  to  the  city.  During  the  War  of 
1812  the  fort  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Chatham  Artillery.^* 

It  is  likely  that  the  local  adversities  occurring  during 
the  years  1816-20  were  felt  at  Deptford  Hill,  for  Turn- 
bull  borrowed  funds  from  several  sources  during  these 
years.27  Had  he  lived,  his  financial  difficulties  might 
have  been  overcome,  but  he  died  in  1823,  whereupon 
a  carpenter  built  “a  rough  box  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  remains  of  late  Mr.  Nichol  Turnbull  to  Savannah 
from  his  Plantation.”28 

In  1822,  when  Turnbull  made  his  will,  he  requested 
that  his  Negroes  and  land  be  kept  together.  He  further 
stated  that  should  his  estate,  which  he  hoped  might 
become  more  productive,  realize  an  annual  surplus, 
this  was  to  be  applied  toward  that  end.  All  of  Turn- 
bull’s  property  was  left  to  the  management  of  William 
Bulloch  until  his  son,  Nichol,  Jr.,  should  become  of 
age.“ 

After  Turnbull’s  death,  accounts  for  Deptford  Hill 
were  kept  by  Bulloch,  who  listed  the  following  sales 


of  rice  and  cotton  for  December,  1824:®* 

Dec.  9 — By  proceeds  of  4  bales  cotton  sold 

Bulloch  &  Dunwoody  1376  lbs.  @  23c  316.48 

By  3  bales  cotton  ditto  1004  lbs.  @  13c  130.52 

26 — By  2  bales  white  cotton  399  lbs.  @  27c 

By  1  bale  stained  cotton  192  lbs.  @  13c  120.72 

Dec.  18 — By  4  Tierces  rice  2  frt  schooner  Thom  102.00 

23 — By  3  tierces  rice  sold  by  Bulloch  &  Dunwoody  56.00 
26 — By  39  tierces  rice  23604  lbs.  @  3.00  cask  50c  727.62 

By  1  half  cask  rice  364  lbs.  @  3.00  cask  50c  11.40 


_  11,464.74 

26.  Republican  and  Savannah  Evening  Ledger,  Nov.  18.  1809. 

26.  Adelaide  Wilson,  Hiatorie  and  Pietureaque  Savannah  (Boston.  1889),  116. 

27.  Deed  Book  2P,  686.  App.  48,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

28.  Estate  Accounts  Book  C,  79.  178,  453,  App.  49a.  49b,  49c,  in  Record  Room: 
Court  of  Ordinary,  Chatham  Ck>unty  &)urt  House  (^vannah).  Referred  to 
hereafter  as  R.  R.:  0>urt  of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

29.  Will  Book  F,  801.  App.  60.  in  R.  R.:  Court  of  Ord'y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

30.  Estate  Accounts  Book  C,  79,  178,  463.  App.  49a.  49b,  49c,  in  R.  R. :  Court 
of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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The  following  year,  1825,  the  profits  dropped  and 
the  estate  received  credit  for  only  $736.95  from  the 
combined  sales  of  rice  and  cotton.  This  decline  prob¬ 
ably  was  due  to  the  necessary  readjustments  to  be 
made  after  Turnbull’s  death. 

Under  Bulloch’s  management,  however,  the  planta¬ 
tion  made  decided  progress  in  1826,  when  the  sales 
for  the  year  gave  the  estate  a  credit  of  $5,360.79,  the 
expenses  being  $1,660.86.  The  resultant  net  profit  of 
$3,699.93  shows  conclusively  that  Bulloch  was  a 
capable  administrator.*^ 

The  plantations  continued  to  prosper  under  Bulloch 
until  1828,  when  Nichol  Turnbull,  Jr.,  came  of  age 
and  assumed  control.  Apparently  no  accounts  were 
kept  during  his  management,  but  it  is  likely  that,  handi¬ 
capped  as  he  was  by  a  number  of  his  father’s  unpaid 
debts,  his  youth,  and  his  superficial  knowledge  of 
planting,  Nichol  Turnbull,  Jr.,  was  unable  to  operate 
the  plantation  profitably.  In  1830  the  Superior  Court 
issued  an  execution  against  the  Turnbull  estate  to 
satisfy  the  various  creditors,  and  Deptford  Hill  was 
seized  on  June  16  and  sold  at  auction  for  $15,000  to 
James  L.  Petigru.**  This  same  month  Petigru  paid 
$11,000  for  41  of  Turnbull’s  slaves,  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  at  Deptford  Hill.*® 

When  Deptford  Hill  was  sold  to  Petigru,  it  contained 
approximately  450  acres,  which  had  remained  after 
Turnbull  laid  out  New  Deptford.  Evidently  Petigru 
wished  to  own  a  larger  plantation,  for  during  the  next 
few  years  he  bought  additional  acreage  adjoining 
Deptford  Hill.  In  December,  1832  he  paid  Mary 
Cowper  $600  for  85  acres  adjoining  Deptford  Hill  on 
the  southwest.®^  In  December,  1834  he  purchased  Lots 
9,  10,  and  11  at  New  Deptford  from  William  L.  Davis.®® 

31.  Estate  Accounts  Book  C,  79,  178,  458,  App.  49a,  49b,  49c,  in  R.  R. :  Court 
of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

32.  Deed  Book  2P,  586,  App.  61.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

33.  Ibid.,  577,  App.  62,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

34.  Ibid.,  2R,  446,  App.  58.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

35.  Ibid.,  2T,  36,  App.  64,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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Four  years  later  John  Allen  sold  him  34  acres  of  Brew- 
ton  Hill,  the  plantation  west  of  Deptford  Hill,  and  by 
a  purchase  from  Moses  Vollaton  made  at  an  unknown 
date  Petigru  acquired®*  approximately  150  acres  which, 
when  added  to  Deptford  Hill,  brought  the  total  to  600 
acres.  The  name  of  the  plantation  was  then  changed 
from  Deptford  Hill  to  Lapithowly  and  was  evidently 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  overseer,  since  Petigru  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  Charleston,  where  he  was  the  head 
of  the  State  Bar.*’^ 

Prosperity  continued  from  the  time  Lapithowly  was 
acquired  by  Petigru  in  1830  until  the  nation-wide  panic 
of  1837.  By  1839  there  was  a  slight  revival  of  pros¬ 
perity,  and  Petigru,  who  had  enlarged  Lapithowly, 
decided  to  sell  his  holdings.  He  received  $25,000  for 
Lapithowly  in  February,  1839  when  he  sold  the 
plantation  to  Thomas  Higham.** 

Petigru,  in  disposing  of  his  plantation,  apparently 
feared  that  land  would  again  drop  in  value,  but 
Higham  seemingly  looked  forward  to  a  rise  in  land 
values.  During  the  decade  in  which  Higham  owned 
the  plantation,  prosperity  slowly  returned;  in  1849 
land  values  soared,  and  Higham  sold  to  Robert  Haber¬ 
sham  for  $40,000,  receiving  a  profit  of  $15,000.®*  In 
purchasing  Lapithowly  Habersham  paid  $10,000  on 
the  purchase  price,  giving  the  deeds  to  Higham  to 
secure  the  remaining  debt  of  $30,000.*® 

Upon  the  acquisition  of  Lapithowly,  Habersham  re¬ 
named  the  plantation  Deptford,  the  name  it  still  bears. 
He  also  purchased  additional  tracts  in  the  vicinity  from 
1850  to  1857,*^  probably  believing  that  a  large  section 
planted  in  rice  and  cotton  would  provide  him  with  con¬ 
siderable  profits.  Had  the  prosperous  conditions  con- 

36.  Ibid.,  2V,  489,  App.  55,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Cotirt.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

37.  A.  Johnson,  ed..  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (New  York,  1936), 
II,  514. 

38.  Deed  Book  2W,  292,  App.  66.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  C!ourt.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

39.  Ibid.,  3F,  800,  App.  57,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

40.  Ibid.,  299,  App.  58.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  (5ourt,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

41.  Ibid.,  31,  26.  212 ;  8Q.  886,  App.  24,  26,  26,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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tinued  uninterrupted  Habersham’s  plans  would  have 
succeeded,  but  the  War  between  the  States  frustrated 
his  aims.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  left  with 
several  large  plantations  and  apparently  little  avail¬ 
able  capital.  Scarcely  had  the  period  of  reconstruction 
brought  a  partial  readjustment  when  Habersham  died. 
Deptford  Plantation,  which  formerly  had  been  worth 
$40,000,  was  now  appraised  at  $17,000.^*  acquiring 
additional  lands  Habersham  had  failed  to  reduce  the 
notes  for  $30,000  still  due  on  Deptford,  and  this 
amount  was  now  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  value  of 
the  plantation.  Although  the  land  at  Deptford  had 
become  far  less  valuable,  Habersham  owned  land  in 
other  parts  of  Georgia  that  was  worth  only  fifty  cents 
an  acre.^®  In  spite  of  great  depreciation,  Habersham’s 
estate  was  valued  at  $164,517.32.*^  Following  the  ap¬ 
praisement  of  the  estate  the  administrators  sold  Dept¬ 
ford  and  Causton’s  Bluff  to  William  Carmichael. 

As  Carmichael’s  purpose  was  to  live  at  Deptford, 
ne  chose  a  site  on  the  bluff  in  the  northwest  portion 
of  the  tract  and  built  a  large  frame  house.  The  kitchen 
was  about  50  feet  from  the  house  and  a  bell  cord  and 
crank  at  the  rear  door  connected  with  a  gong  at  the 
kitchen  door.  East  of  the  kitchen  stood  a  two-story 
carriage  house  with  a  gable  roof.  Two  large  cylinder 
boilers  in  the  gable  were  supplied  with  water  from  a 
deck  pump,  and  pipes  conveyed  the  water  to  the  house 
through  a  wooden  trough  on  a  scaffold.*® 

In  front  of  the  mansion  was  a  circular  flower  bed, 
and  to  the  west  was  a  large  garden.  The  vegetables 
used  by  Carmichael’s  family  and  servants  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  two-acre  garden  southwest  of  the  house. 
A  road  that  followed  the  western  line  of  Deptford  and 

42.  File  Box  H,  332,  App.  69,  in  R.  R.;  Court  of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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202  Vi  Acres  No.  610,  8  Monroe  County  100.00 

202^  Acres  No.  216,  3  Dooley  County  100.00 
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44.  Pile  Box  H,  332,  App.  69,  in  a  R.:  Court  of  Ord'y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
46.  Mr.  Clifford  Rowland. 
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curved  under  spreading  oaks  at  the  bluff  led  to  the 
mansion.  This  road,  continuing  a  short  distance,  ter¬ 
minated  at  a  ravine,  across  which  could  be  seen  the 
three-story  brick  rice  mill,  with  slate  roof  and  cupola. 
Elevator  cups  ascended  the  cupola,  where  the  rice  was 
then  pitched  through  a  spout  into  the  “stow  barn” 
until  a  flat  load  was  accumulated,  when  it  was  put 
through  wooden  chutes  into  the  flats.^® 

Upon  a  hill  south  of  the  rice  mill  Carmichael  con¬ 
structed  a  commodious  barn  in  which  rice  straw  was 
stored  for  feeding  his  stock.  About  50  yards  to  the 
west  of  the  straw-barn  were  the  stables  and  harness- 
house  and  about  100  yards  south  of  these  stood  a  large 
frame  building  used  as  a  wagon-shed  and  commissary. 
Nearby  were  constructed  20  two-room  frame  houses 
constituting  the  Deptford  Settlement,  where  lived  146 
laborers  employed  by  Carmichael  in  the  rice  fields. 

In  1877  Carmichael  realized  $3,000  when  the  city 
of  Savannah  purchased  ten  acres  on  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Deptford  as  a  site  for  the  “pest  house.”^"^ 

Owing  to  misfortunes  with  his  rice  crop,  Carmichael 
was  not  able  to  meet  his  indebtedness  to  the  John  L. 
Villalonga  estate.^*  In  April,  1885  he  received  an  offer 
of  $50,000  for  Deptford  and  Causton’s  Bluff  and  sold 
the  plantation  to  John  C.  Rowland  and  Captain  D.  G. 
Purse.^®  It  appears  that  he  had  had  no  intention  of 
selling  the  plantation,  since  he  had  planted  it  in  the 
early  spring  of  1885.  In  order  to  harvest  the  year’s 
rice  crop,  he  was  permitted  to  lease  Deptford  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

After  the  purchase  of  Deptford,  Captain  Purse 
organized  the  Savannah  &  Tybee  Railroad,  acting  as 
its  president,  while  J.  C.  Rowland  was  one  of  the 
directors.  A  right  of  way  through  the  plantation  was 

46.  /bid. 

47.  Deed  Book  4U,  136.  App.  60.  in  R.  R. ;  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

48.  Ibid.,  6C,  859,  App.  SO,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

49.  Ibid.,  6R,  96,  App.  81,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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given, and  it  was  at  Deptford,  where  Captain  Purse 
and  a  few  friends  of  the  enterprise  assembled  on 
August  8,  1886,  that  ground  was  first  broken  toward 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  to  Tybee. 

The  new  Deptford  owners  had  several  seasons  of 
successful  rice  planting  before  the  devastating  storm 
of  1893  brought  this  activity  to  a  temporary  standstill. 
Under  the  able  management  of  Clifford  Rowland,  how¬ 
ever,  the  canal  banks  were  repaired  and  drainage  re¬ 
established.  Although  rice  planting  was  continued 
after  this,  experiments  with  other  crops  were  made.“ 

Carloads  of  cattle  were  brought  to  Deptford  from 
Florida  and  nearby  counties  to  be  “stall-fed.”  Western 
packers  at  the  time  could  not  supply  the  Kosher  or 
Jewish  market  in  Chatham  County.  The  local  butchers 
came  to  the  plantation  to  make  their  purchases,  and 
this  venture  was  so  successfuP^  that  it  was  then  decided 
to  experiment  with  putting  rice  straw  into  bales  when 
it  was  threshed,  but  most  of  the  planters  in  the  vicinity 
contended  that  the  straw  would  first  have  to  be  stacked 
and  permitted  to  dry  further  before  it  could  be  baled 
successfully.  Rowland  and  Purse,  however,  bought  a 
P.  K.  Dedrick  Press  that  successfully  baled  the  rice 
straw  straight  from  the  thresher  and  soon  Deptford 
was  engaged  in  the  profitable  business  of  baling  rice 
straw  for  other  planters.®* 

Rice  planting  was  continued  at  Deptford  along  with 
the  various  other  enterprises  until  1898,  when  another 
storm  occurred.  For  several  years  afterward  no  fur¬ 
ther  rice  growing  was  done,  and  the  plantation  was 
leased  to  Joseph  Huger  until  1904.  The  next  year 
Clifford  Rowland  experimented  in  planting  forage 
crops  but,  meeting  with  little  success,  he  gave  a  lease 
in  1906  to  Rhodes  and  Roberds,  who  planted  rice  on 

60.  IbuL,  6B,  47,  App.  88,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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the  tract  until  1910.  The  following  year  the  Rowland 
heirs  again  planted  rice,  only  to  have  the  crop  destroy¬ 
ed  by  another  storm;  after  this  disaster  rice  planting 
at  Deptford  was  finally  abandoned.®^ 

Deptford  lay  idle  until  three  months  before  the  end 
of  the  World  War,  when  the  firm  of  Terry  and  Brittain 
chose  a  strip  of  river  front  acreage  near  the  western 
boundary  of  Deptford  as  a  suitable  site  on  which  to 
carry  on  a  shipbuilding  industry.  The  tract  selected 
contained  108  acres,  which  they  purchased  from  the 
Rowland  heirs  for  $37,500.®®  Soon  after  this  trans¬ 
action  other  industries  realized  the  shipping  advant¬ 
ages  of  Deptford.  In  October,  1918  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  purchased  a  strip  of  43  acres  for  $25,000,®® 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  Texas  Company 
paid  $37,500  for  the  57  acres  between  the  property 
of  the  shipbuilding  company  and  that  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.®'' 

In  November,  1919  the  Rowland  heirs  sold  the  city 
of  Savannah  1,600  acres  including  the  remaining  300 
acres  of  the  Deptford  river  front  and  all  of  Causton’s 
Bluff  river  front.®*  The  city  paid  $250,000  for  this  land, 
known  as  Deptford  Tract,  part  of  which  is  now  used 
for  the  disposal  of  the  city  garbage. 

No  further  sales  of  Deptford  have  been  made  by  the 
Rowlands,  who  still  own  the  remaining  100  acres. 
The  combined  sales  of  the  old  Turnbull  river  front  for 
approximately  $150,000  show  a  marked  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  land  from  the  time,  almost  a  century  and 
a  half  before,  when  the  enterprising  Nichol  Turnbull 
realized  the  seemingly  large  profit  of  $10,000  from  the 
sale  of  his  wharf  lots  along  the  Savannah  River. 

54.  Mr.  Clifford  Rowland. 
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Brew  ton  Hill 

Directly  west  of  Deptford  lies  the  tract  that  once  was 
Brewton  Hill  Plantation.  Extending  south  from  the 
river  the  land  rises  to  form  a  ridge  resembling  a  hill. 
Originally  called  Walnut  Hill,  the  plantation  for  al¬ 
most  a  century  has  been  called  Brewton  Hill  for  Miles 
Brewton,  one  of  the  owners. 

The  greater  part  of  the  old  plantation  is  now  owned 
by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad.  The  railroad 
wharves  line  the  river  front  for  about  half  a  mile,  while 
the  terminals  stand  a  short  distance  to  the  south  on 
the  highland.  Le  Pageville,  a  Negro  settlement  built 
for  the  railroad  hands,  is  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  tract  and  is  made  up  of  rows  of  well-kept  small 
houses,  all  painted  gray.  These  houses  are  now  rented 
to  workers  in  various  occupations. 

The  approach  to  Brewton  Hill  is  by  a  hard-surfaced 
road  of  fairly  recent  construction,  which  traverses  the 
tract  from  its  western  to  its  eastern  boundary.  Termi¬ 
nating  at  the  city’s  adjoining  holdings  at  Deptford, 
the  road  is  in  decided  contrast  to  the  “Tow  Path  by 
the  River’’  that  Thomas  Christie,  the  first  grantee  to 
this  tract,  was  required  to  maintain. 

On  October  31,  1740,  Thomas  Christie,  who  had 
been  in  the  Colony  since  1733,  received  a  lease  to  200 
acres  of  this  land.®®  Upon  promise  of  the  granting  of 
his  petition,  Christie  “laid  out  upwards  of  sixty  Pounds 
Sterling’’  for  his  settlement,  which  seemingly  was  the 
first  and  last  expenditure  for  improvements  he  made. 
His  lease  had  been  effective  scarcely  two  years  when 
he  became  involved  in  a  scandalous  affair  and,  being 
in  ill  repute,  abandoned  his  land  and  moved  to  Charles 
Town,  S.  C.  Since  there  were  no  further  requests  for 
that  particular  tract,  Christie’s  land  lay  idle  for  more 
than  a  decade  until  slavery  was  legalized. 


59.  C.  B..  Go.,  n.  852. 
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Among  those  seeing  the  potential  profits  from  rice 
culture  under  slave  labor  was  Jonathan  Bryan,  who 
was  born  in  1708  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocotaligo,  S.  C.*® 
When  Oglethorpe  founded  Georgia  he  selected  Bryan, 
then  a  young  man  of  25,  to  survey  and  lay  out  the  road 
in  the  Colony.®*  After  Bryan  finished  this  work  he  re¬ 
turned  to  South  Carolina  where  in  1737  he  married. 
By  1752,  when  Bryan  moved  to  Georgia,  he  owned 
three  large  plantations  in  his  native  state  and  thorough¬ 
ly  understood  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Upon  moving 
to  Georgia  Bryan  became  one  of  the  largest  landowners 
in  the  Province  and  a  prominent  figure  in  state  and 
church  affairs.  On  October  31,  1755,  he  was  granted  a 
tract  of  marshland  containing  500  acres  about  two 
miles  east  of  Savannah  on  the  Savannah  River,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  east  by  Salter’s  Creek  and  on  the  west  by 
a  smaller  creek.®^  Bryan  possessed  considerable  capital 
and  66  slaves,®*  and  the  Board  stated  relative  to  his 
petition  “this  piece  of  Land  cannot  be  cultivated  with¬ 
out  great  Strength,  which  they  know  He  is  capable  of 
performing,  and  believe  he  will  become  a  useful  and 
valuable  Member  of  this  Colony.’’®^  In  having  the  tract 
granted  to  him,  Bryan  received  the  200  acres  which 
had  formerly  been  on  lease  to  Thomas  Christie  together 
with  an  additional  300  acres. 

Bryan  built  a  house  and  established  a  residence  on 
the  plantation,  which  he  named  Walnut  Hill.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  profits  from  rice  were  good,  for  Bryan, 
wishing  to  enlarge  his  holdings,  petitioned  for  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  1758  a  grant  to  600  additional  acres.®®  This 
tract  lay  some  distance  east  of  Walnut  Hill  and  was 
separated  from  it  by  a  500-acre  tract  owned  by  William 

60.  Mri.  J.  H.  ReddinK,  Li/e  and  Time*  of  Jonathan  Bryan  (Savannah,  1901), 
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Harris.*®  The  600  acres  were  incorporated  as  part  of 
Walnut  Hill,  bringing  the  total  to  1,100  acres.  During 
the  subsequent  years  Bryan  continued  to  enlarge  the 
plantation  through  various  grants  and  purchases  of 
farm  and  garden  lots  until  it  ultimately  contained  1,400 
acres.®'^ 

Jonathan  Bryan  remained  at  Walnut  Hill  from  1758 
to  1763,  but  among  the  various  tracts  that  he  acquired 
during  this  time  was  one  that  he  evidently  considered 
more  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence.  In  1764  he  be¬ 
gan  developing  Seven  Oaks,  and  the  following  year 
he  moved  there.®*  This  probably  accounts  for  the  sale 
of  Walnut  Hill  in  1765  to  Miles  Brewton  for  £1,400.®* 
Although  this  seems  a  small  amount  for  land  adapted 
to  the  highly  profitable  culture  of  rice,  Bryan  un¬ 
doubtedly  realized  considerable  profit  from  the  sale, 
since  the  land  was  originally  given  to  him  and  the  rice 
yield  had  compensated  for  his  expenditures  on  im¬ 
provements.  With  this  transference  Miles  Brewton  be¬ 
came  the  third  South  Carolinian  to  own  this  particular 
acreage  along  the  Savannah  River  in  Georgia. 

Before  purchasing  Walnut  Hill,  Miles  Brewton  had 
built  at  a  cost  of  £800  a  Colonial  house  on  King  Street, 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  which  was  considered  one  of  the 
“handsomest  in  America.”  This  house,  now  known  as 
the  Pringle  House,  is  one  of  the  historic  points  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Charleston.’®  It  was  here  that  Brewton  con- 

66.  Book  C  of  Conveyances  II,  807,  808,  App.  5,  in  Dept,  of  Arch,  and  Hist., 
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tinued  to  live  after  purchasing  Walnut  Hill,  which  he 
placed  in  charge  of  an  overseer.  Already  owning 
several  large  plantations  in  South  Carolina,  Brewton 
within  the  next  few  years  acquired  approximately 
2,500  acres  of  land  east  of  Savannah  reaching  as  far  as 
St.  Augustine  Creek.  All  this  land  he  named  Turcken- 
ham.  The  500  acres  that  had  formed  the  nucleus  of 
Jonathan  Bryan’s  Walnut  Hill,  Brewton  reserved  as 
a  settled  plantation,  but  apparently  it  was  given  no 
name,  since  it  was  always  referred  to  either  as  “Miles 
Brewton,  Esq’s  Plantation’’’*  or  “Mr.  Brewton’s  Planta- 

tion.’’’2 

It  is  probable  that,  since  the  plantation  was  owned 
by  a  man  who  was  financially  able  to  own  many  slaves, 
the  annual  rice  profits  for  the  ensuing  years  were  con¬ 
siderable.  Aside  from  the  fertility  of  these  acres  their 
situation  on  the  Savannah  River  was  a  source  of  in¬ 
come.  In  1766  Brewton  had  applied  for  and  was 
granted  permission  to  establish  a  ferry  to  operate  on 
the  Savannah  River  between  Brewton  Hill  and 
Rochester,  the  plantation  of  Jermyn  and  Charles 
Wright,  on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the  river.’*  The 
council,  in  passing  the  act  for  the  operation  of  the  ferry 
for  seven  years,  stipulated  that  Brewton  should  build 
and  maintain  a  road  or  causeway  on  his  plantation 
leading  to  the  river  and  that  he  might  operate  one  or 
more  boats  or  ferries  each  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  six  horses,  one  white  man,  and  a  number  of 
slaves  or  servants.  The  ferry  was  to  be  operated  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  and  Brewton  was  to 
receive  the  following  rates  for  ferriage: 

For  every  Foot  Traveller,  the  sum  of  One  Shilling; 

For  each  Person  and  Horse,  the  Sum  of  Three  Shillings; 

For  every  Wheel  Carriage,  the  Sum  of  nine  pence  per  Wheel; 
For  every  single  Horse,  the  Sum  of  One  Shilling  and  six  pence. 

71.  Georgia  Gazette,  July  27,  1768. 
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For  Neat  Cattle,  the  Sum  of  One  Shilling  &  six  pence  per  head; 
For  Calves,  Sheep  or  Hogs,  the  sum  of  Four  pence  per  Head, 
Lawful  Money  of  this  ProvinceJ^ 

Evidently  great  progress  had  been  made  at  Brew- 
ton’s  plantation  by  1768,  for  in  July  an  advertisment 
for  an  overseer  stated  that  he  would  be  provided  with 
a  “very  good  dwelling-house”  and  that  there  were  then 
“about  50  working  hands  in  the  field.”’®  The  number 
of  slaves  so  employed  was  adequate  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  rice,  which  was  now  the  staple  product 
of  the  Colony.  Prosperity  continued  at  Brewton  Hill 
until  1775,  when  just  prior  to  the  Revolution  Miles 
Brewton  and  his  immediate  family  were  drowned  on 
a  voyage  from  Charleston  to  Philadelphia,  where  Brew¬ 
ton  was  going  to  represent  South  Carolina  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  Continental  Congress.’® 

The  plantation  then  became  the  property  of  Miles 
Brewton’s  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Rebecca  Motte  and 
Charles  Pinckney,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.”  It  is  thought 
that  the  Brewton  heirs  leased  Brewton  Hill  to  John 
Girardeau,  who  was  living  there  when  the  British  land¬ 
ed  at  Brewton  Hill  on  December  20,  1778,’*  to  invade 
Savannah.  It  is  related  that  the  British  landed  troops 
at  a  point  known  as  Girardeau’s  plantation,  and  the 
Archibald  Campbell  Map  of  1778  shows  Girardeau  as 
being  on  the  Brewton  tract.  In  the  skirmish  that  fol¬ 
lowed  at  the  plantation.  Captain  Smith,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  rebels,  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  men 
and  join  General  Howe’s  main  body,  which  was  placed 
between  Savannah  and  Brewton  Hill.  Upon  the  retreat 
of  Captain  Smith  the  British  landed  reinforcements  and 
formed  a  line  of  battle  on  top  of  the  hill,  from  which 
they  advanced  to  within  800  yards  of  Howe’s  forces. 
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The  British  learned  from  an  old  Negro  man  how  to 
reach  the  rear  of  Howe’s  army  by  means  of  a  private 
path  through  the  swamp.  By  this  maneuver  they 
placed  Howe  between  two  lines  of  fire,  and  forced  him 
to  retreat,  whereupon  the  British  fleet  sailed  up  the 
river  from  Brewton  Hill  to  the  city,  where  their  troops 
were  landed.  Many  prisoners  were  taken,  among  them 
Jonathan  Bryan,  former  owner  of  Miles  Brewton’s 
plantation.’® 

It  was  not  until  three  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  that  the  heirs,  Rebecca  Motte  and  Charles 
Pinckney,  made  an  effort  to  dispose  of  the  plantation. 
The  rice  fields  had  lain  idle  for  so  long  a  time  that  to 
repair  the  ditches,  banks,  and  floodgates  alone  would 
have  been  a  great  expense,  and  the  Brewton  heirs  ap¬ 
parently  preferred  to  sell  the  plantation. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  map  was  made,  dividing 
the  estate  into  various  plats.  On  this  map,  marked 
Twickenham,  Plats  2  and  3  were  made  up  of  375  acres, 
the  remainder  of  the  original  Jonathan  Bryan  grant 
excepting  the  125  acres  of  the  southwest  portion.  Al¬ 
though  the  exact  date  of  the  sale  of  Plats  2  and  3  by 
the  Brewton  heirs  to  Dr.  Maham  Haig  is  unknown,  it  is 
probable  that  the  conveyance  was  made  in  1789,  when 
the  disposition  of  the  other  plats  in  Twickenham  took 
place.  Upon  acquiring  the  plantation  Dr.  Haig  named 
it  Brewton  Hill. 

Dr.  Haig  doubtless  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
large  expenditures  to  re-stabilize  the  plantation,  for  in 
April,  1823  he  gave  the  titles  to  Brewton  Hill  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  as  security  on  a  loan  of 
$2,270.®®  The  following  year  he  borrowed  $3,000  from 
Richard  Williams,  his  notes  being  endorsed  by  Robert 
Habersham.®^  A  decade  later,  however.  Dr.  Haig  was 

79.  Lee  and  Airnew,  City  of  SavannaK,  49. 

80.  Deed  Book  2M,  44  App.  66,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

81.  Ibid.,  2N,  66,  App.  67,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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in  a  position  to  purchase  additional  acreage.  To  the 
west  and  southwest  of  Brewton  Hill  lay  Cedar  Hill, 
the  former  plantation  of  Sir  James  Wright,  last  Royal 
Governor  of  Georgia.  In  1833  Cedar  Hill  was  owned 
by  Colonel  Jackson,  to  whom  Dr.  Haig  paid  $3,000  for 
the  northernmost  30  acres  of  the  plantation.** 

Because  of  their  proximity  to  the  city  these  30  acres 
were  within  the  district  restricted  to  “dry  culture"  of 
rice,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  Dr.  Haig  should  adhere 
to  this  method  of  rice  planting.**  The  city  council,  in 
passing  the  dry  culture  ordinance  as  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  the  city,  stated  that  the  rice  lands  so  culti¬ 
vated  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  state  and  free  from  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  within  the  banks.  To 
assist  in  bringing  up  the  seeds  of  the  dry  culture  plants 
the  tidewater  was  to  be  allowed  to  flood  the  fields ;  and 
in  case  of  drought  between  March  and  December  the 
fields  might  again  be  flooded,  but  they  were  not  to 
stand  under  water  more  than  a  single  tide  after  such 
flooding.*^ 

The  purchase  of  additional  land  apparently  depleted 
Dr.  Haig’s  capital,  for  in  March,  1833  he  mortgaged 
Brewton  Hill  to  Robert  Habersham  for  $5,000.**  The 
same  day  he  gave  his  sister-in-law,  Sarah  G.  Haig,  a 
second  mortgage  on  the  plantation  for  $6,000.*«  When 
Dr.  Haig  died  in  1836  he  bequeathed  all  his  household 
furniture  at  Brewton  Hill  and  at  his  house  in  Charles¬ 
ton  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  Mary  Motte 
Haig,  and  his  son,  Maham  Haig.  A  request  was  made 
that,  if  necessary  for  payment  of  debts,  all  his  personal 
and  real  property  should  be  sold.  The  will  named 
Robert  Habersham  as  executor.*’ 

82.  Deed  Book  2V,  510,  App.  68,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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Rather  than  dispose  of  the  plantation  Habersham 
decided  to  continue  rice  planting  at  Brewton  Hill  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  Dr.  Haig’s  debts  through  the 
annual  profits.  Habersham’s  estate  accounts  for  1836 
show  that  in  April  643  bushels  of  seed  rice  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  one  dollar  a  bushel.®*  This  quantity  of  seed 
would  have  planted  approximately  300  acres.  The 
year’s  production  apparently  did  not  meet  Habersham’s 
expectations,  and  in  February,  1837  he  sold  the  planta¬ 
tion  for  $16,000  to  Dr.  John  R.  Allen.®* 

By  July  Dr.  Allen  was  in  need  of  ready  capital  and 
borrowed  $7,500  from  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  William  Patterson  endorsed  12  notes  for  Dr. 
Allen,  who  gave  him  the  deeds  to  Brewton  Hill  as 
security.®®  The  notes  were  later  paid,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  $3,500  which  Dr.  Allen  received  in  March, 

1838  from  the  sale  of  34  acres  of  Brewton  Hill  to  James 
Petigru  were  applied  toward  that  end.®* 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Allen  died,  leaving  Brewton 
Hill  to  his  wife,  Mary,  who  was  administratrix  of  the 
estate.  Rice  had  been  planted  at  the  plantation  in  the 
spring  prior  to  his  death,  for  the  estate  accounts  of 

1839  list  a  sale  of  217  casks  of  rice  from  Brewton  Hill 
and  New  River,  another  plantation  owned  by  Dr.  Allen. 
The  amount  of  $4,736.16  was  realized  from  the  sale, 
but  the  estate  still  showed  a  deficit  of  $5,249.53  for 
the  year.®*  The  unsuccessful  operation  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  and  the  demands  of  various  creditors  resulted  in 
Brewton  Hill’s  being  sold  at  auction  in  February,  1840. 
The  plantation  was  bought  by  John  B.  Barnard  as 
highest  bidder  for  $16,000.®® 

John  Barnard  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  John  Barnard, 
one-time  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  person  for 

88.  EIstAte  Accounts  Book  F,  69.  App.  73.  in  R.  R.:  Court  of  Ord’y-  C.  C.  C.  H. 

89.  Deed  Book  2V.  518,  App.  74,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

90.  Ibid.,  870,  App.  76,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court.  C  .C.  C.  H. 
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whom  Barnard  Street  in  Savannah  was  named.  Sir 
John  was  a  friend  and  associate  of  Oglethorpe  and 
from  that  time  on  the  Barnard  family  has  been  promin¬ 
ent  in  the  state  affairs  of  Georgia  as  well  as  being  one 
of  its  large  landowners. 

When  Barnard  bought  Brewton  Hill  he  apparently 
did  so  as  an  investment,  hoping  to  sell  as  soon  as  land 
values  rose.  After  retaining  the  plantation  approxi¬ 
mately  two  years,  during  which  time  its  value  had 
depreciated,  he  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  $2,000  in  1843  to 
Dr.  James  P.  Screven,^^  who  had  had  a  large  practice 
in  Savannah  but  in  1834  had  retired  from  his  medical 
profession  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  his  plantations 
and  other  business  interests.^® 

The  subsequent  years  were  a  period  of  prosperity 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  South,  and  owners 
of  large  rice  and  cotton  plantations  accumulated 
fortunes.  During  this  prosperous  era  Dr.  Screven  was 
among  those  who  profited  substantially  from  the  rice 
production  at  Brewton  Hill,  where  he  lived. 

In  1858  a  notice  appeared  in  the  daily  newspaper 
which  read  as  follows:  “New  Rice — The  first  load  of 
the  new  crop  this  season  was  received  at  the  lower  rice 
mill  yesterday,  from  the  plantation  of  Dr.  J.  P. 
Screven.”^®  It  would  seem  that  the  plantation  con¬ 
tinued  to  prosper  until  Dr.  Screven’s  death  in  1860.  At 
this  time  the  200  acres  of  rice  land  at  Brewton  Hill 
were  valued  at  $200  an  acre,  the  whole  plantation 
being  appraised  at  $46,600.®’  A  steam  threshing  mill, 
the  plantation  tools,  and  the  stock  at  the  plantation 
were  valued  at  $7,700.  The  aggregate  worth  of  Brew¬ 
ton  Hill  was  $54,300,®®  or  $40,300  above  the  price 
Screven  had  paid  for  it  less  than  two  decades  previous- 

94.  Deed  Book  3A,  300,  App.  78.  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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ly.  The  entire  estate,  including  slaves  and  other  planta¬ 
tions  as  well  as  stocks  and  bonds,  was  apapraised  at 
$356,763.00,  the  slaves  alone  being  worth  $95,601.00.®* 
In  his  will  made  in  1859  Dr.  Screven  had  bequeathed 
his  entire  estate  to  his  children,  Sara  Ada,  John, 
Thomas,  and  George  Screven,  requesting  that  “my 
Brewton  Hill  place  in  Georgia  be  divided  into  three 
parts  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  according  to  value, 
and  that  one  of  such  parts  be  allotted  to  each  of  my 
said  sons.  .  .  .”*®®  The  estate  was  divided  in  May,  1860 
just  prior  to  the  War  between  the  States. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  were  extensive  agricultural 
activities  at  Brewton  Hill  immediately  following  the 
war,  but  John,  Thomas,  and  George  Screven  were 
fortunate  in  holding  land  that  was  to  prove  of  com¬ 
mercial  value.  By  June,  1869  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Rail  Road  Company,  later  known  as  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad,  having  been  duly  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Georgia,  was  in  need  of  a  site  for  wharves 
and  a  depot.  The  Screven  brothers  realized  that  should 
the  railroad  build  on  their  holdings  at  Brewton  Hill  it 
would  greatly  enhance  the  commercial  value  of  the 
remainder  of  the  plantation.  With  this  in  mind  they 
gave  the  railroad  500  feet  on  the  river  as  a  wharf  front 
and  5.62  acres  extending  south  from  the  wharf  “for 
Depot  and  railroad  purposes.”*®^  It  was  in  May,  1874 
that  the  Screven  heirs  profited  from  the  above  trans¬ 
action,  when  the  railroad  company  paid  $50,000  for 
the  right  to  lay  a  track  along  the  western  boundary  of 
Brewton  Hill  for  the  purpose  of  excavating  100,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth  to  be  taken  from  the  “hill.”  The 
excavation  was  to  be  done  so  as  to  disfigure  the  prop¬ 
erty  as  little  as  possible,  leaving  the  face  of  the  “hill” 

9«.  Ibid. 
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at  a  natural  slope.  The  privilege  of  excavating  was  not 
to  exceed  a  period  of  five  years.*®* 

Before  the  next  wharf  lot  was  sold  in  1880,  George 
Screven  had  died  leaving  his  third  interest  in  Brewton 
Hill  to  his  wife  and  children,  while  his  brothers,  John 
and  Thomas  Screven,  were  named  executors.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1880  a  sale  was  made  for  the  northwest  portion 
of  Brewton  Hill;  the  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western 
Railway  Company  as  purchasers  paid  $55,000  for  this 
tract  and  an  adjoining  wharf  lot  to  the  west  of  Brew¬ 
ton  Hill  also  owned  by  the  Screvens.*®*  In  June,  1884 
the  same  railroad  purchased  additional  acreage  at 
Brewton  Hill  for  $46,000.*®^ 

In  1902,  152  acres,  the  southernmost  part  of  Brewton 
Hill,  was  divided  by  the  Screvens  into  a  commercial 
development  of  approximately  1,500  lots.*®®  During 
the  course  of  years  there  have  been  various  purchasers 
for  lots  in  “Brewton  Hill,”*®®  which  is  today  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  fairways  of  the  Savannah  Golf 
Club. 

Brewton  Hill,  during  its  long  history,  has  been  put 
to  varied  uses  to  profit  the  interests  of  its  owners  as 
well  as  of  others  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  been  considered 
an  outstanding  rice  plantation,  three  times  its  land 
has  furthered  commercial  industries,  and  it  served  as  a 
field  of  battle  during  the  Revolution.  The  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  Brewton  Hill  today  is  the  water  front 
where  ships  from  all  over  the  world  anchor  at  the 
wharves  to  be  loaded  with  cotton  and  other  exports  of 
Chatham  County  and  Georgia,  and  where  in  former 
days  Miles  Brewton’s  ferry  was  operated. 
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Through  this  brief  land  history  of  Causton’s  Bluff, 
Deptford,  and  Brewton  Hill,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that 
not  only  geographical  positions  but  similarity  in  de¬ 
velopment  and  in  contribution  to  the  economic  trends 
of  Chatham  County  was  responsible  for  keeping  these 
plantations  closely  allied.  Because  of  their  strategic 
positions  they  were  alike  indispensable  in  times  of  war, 
and  it  has  been  noted  that  in  their  early  history  each 
was  abandoned  for  a  time  by  its  owner,  only  later  to 
become  an  outstanding  rice  plantation.  But  perhaps 
most  significant  of  all  is  the  fact  that  upon  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  rice  culture  in  this  section,  these  three  tracts 
did  not  sink  into  a  state  of  deterioration  but  became 
far  more  valuable  as  industrial  sites  than  ever  they 
had  been  as  plantations. 
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A  century  ago  the  site  of  Hamburg,  South  Carolina, 
now  a  scene  of  desolation,  was  a  center  of  commercial 
activity.  Founded  in  1821  by  the  able  but  eccentric 
Henry  Shultz  to  satisfy  his  grudge  against  the  city  of 
Augusta,^  Hamburg  became  the  great  rival  of  its 
neighbor  for  the  trade  of  upper  Georgia,  the  western 
Carolinas,  and  eastern  Tennessee,  and  dreamed  even 
of  opening  direct  trade  with  Europe  by  way  of  Charles- 
ton.2  This  prosperity  was  due  firstly  to  the  situation  of 
Hamburg  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
Savannah  River,  which  in  1821  employed  six  steam¬ 
boats  and  thirty-one  freighting  boats,  besides  pole- 
boats,  lighters,  and  the  like ;®  and  secondly  to  the  active 
assistance  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  which 
aided  the  new  town  by  loans,  exemption  from  taxation, 
and  grants  of  money  for  improvement  of  roads,  bridges, 
and  navigable  waters.*  In  addition,  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  from  Charleston 
in  1833,  Hamburg  had  the  advantage  of  two  markets. 
Savannah  by  water  and  Charleston®  by  rail.  There¬ 
after,  whenever  the  river  was  too  low  for  good  boating, 
Georgia  cotton  would  be  carried  across  the  bridge  to 
Hamburg  and  shipped  by  rail  to  Charleston ;  and  goods 

1.  Hambarg  was  situated  at  the  Carolina  end  of  the  Augusta  bridge,  the  loss 
of  which  to  his  Augusta  creditors  was  the  occasion  of  Shultx’s  hatred  of 
Augusta. 

2.  For  an  account  of  the  plan  of  direct  trade  with  Europe  see  John  G.  Van 
Deusen.  Economic  Baaec  of  Diaunion  in  South  Carolina  (New  York.  1928), 
19S-194. 

8.  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips.  A  History  of  Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton 
Belt  to  1S60  (New  York,  1908),  76.  In  1836,  according  to  the  rei>ort  of  the 
Geor^a  delegation  to  the  Knoxville  Railroad  Convention,  there  were  employed 
on  the  Savannah  twenty  steamboats  and  about  fifty  towboats,  with  freight 
charges  amounting  to  more  than  $200,000  annually.  The  Charleston  Courier, 
August  27,  1836. 

4.  Acts  and  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
.  .  .  IBtl,  pp.  6-7,  10-17,  62 ;  and  later  years. 

6.  There  was  also  some  water  communication  between  Hamburg  and  Charles¬ 
ton,  begun  by  Shultz  in  1822. 
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landed  at  Savannah  for  Augusta  or  Hamburg,  would 
be  reshipped  to  Charleston  and  then  brought  up  by 
the  railroad  to  Hamburg.® 

In  its  first  season  Hamburg  received  17,896  bales  of 
cotton,  and  in  its  second  27,857  bales,’  which  had  ar¬ 
rived  by  wagon  or  boat  from  the  up-country.  Its  busi¬ 
ness  gradually  increased  until  it  marketed  each  season 
from  35,000*  to  70,000  bales  of  cotton,  which,  with 
other  produce  brought  to  Hamburg,  was  worth  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.®  Having  disposed  of  their 
cotton  the  up-country  planters  would  buy  necessary 
supplies  in  Hamburg  or  Augusta. 

Even  in  1821  Henry  Shultz  found  that  a  local  bank 
was  needed  to  finance  trade,  for  the  Augusta  banks 
stopped  all  sales  of  cotton  in  Hamburg  by  denying 
banking  facilities  to  the  Hamburg  merchants.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  asked  the  legislature  to  authorize  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Hamburg  of  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  which,  he  said,  would  enor¬ 
mously  increase  the  trade  of  Hamburg  and  would  at 
the  same  time  drain  the  Augusta  banks  of  their 
specie.’®  Though  the  legislature  at  this  time  denied  the 
request,  the  next  year,  December,  1822,  it  incorporated 
the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  South  Carolina,  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000,  payable  in  specie  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
dollars  a  share,  and  named  commissioners  in  the  prin- 

6.  The  CKarleeton  Courier,  October  1,  1849.  It  was  asserted  in  1861  that  the 
bridge  tolls  amounted  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  charge  of  transportation  be¬ 
tween  Augusta  and  Charleston,  and  that  the  proprietors  of  the  bridge  col¬ 
lected  in  tolls  $30,000  a  year.  Ibid.,  June  19.  1861.  In  1844  the  railroad 
carried  86,380  bales  of  cotton  from  Hamburg  to  Charleston.  Ibid,,  July  9,  1846. 

7.  The  ChariesUm  Courier,  October  6,  1823,  quoting  from  the  Hamburg 
Gazette  of  October  1,  1823. 

8.  Report  of  the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  Knoxville  Railroad  Convention,  in 
The  Charleston  Courier,  August  27,  1836. 

9.  The  Maeon  Messenger,  quoted  in  The  Charleston  Courier,  November  9,  1846. 
The  Georgians  would  hardly  exaggerate  in  favor  of  Hamburg,  though  their 
figures  might  include  the  cotton  carried  from  Augusta  to  Hamburg  for  ship¬ 
ment  by  railroad  to  Charleston.  In  the  period  September  1.  1844-June  1. 
1846  Augusta  and  Hamburg  together  received  216,621  bales  of  cotton.  Daily 
Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  June  4,  1846. 

10.  Memorial  and  other  papers  of  Henry  Shultz  to  the  South  Carolina  legis¬ 
lature  in  December.  1821,  printed  in  The  Charleston  Courier,  November  27, 
1823,  from  the  Hamburg  Odette, 
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cipal  towns  of  the  State  to  take  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  on  the  first  Monday  in  February,  1823.  The 
legislature  required  the  bank  to  redeem  its  notes  at  all 
times  in  specie,  and  exempted  it  from  taxes.  It  limited 
the  charter  to  January  1,  1837.“ 

But  the  commissioners  soon  found  that  because  of 
the  terms  of  the  charter  capitalists  were  not  interested 
in  the  proposed  bank ;  the  directors  had  the  stock  cer¬ 
tificates  destroyed,  and  Hamburg  remained  without 
banking  facilities.  Under  these  circumstances  Henry 
Shultz  advertised  that  on  July  2,  1824,  the  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Hamburg,  he  would  open  a  banking 
institution,  to  be  known  as  “The  Bank  of  Hamburg, 
South  Carolina,”  the  stock  to  consist  of  the  specie  in 
the  vault,  Shultz’s  interest  in  the  town  of  Hamburg, 
and  also  his  interest  in  1,947  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  town.  He  stated  that  he  would  promptly  redeem 
with  gold  or  silver  all  bills  of  the  bank  presented  dur¬ 
ing  banking  hours.  He  offered  to  advance  money  at 
seven  per  cent  on  warehouse  receipts  for  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  other  merchandise  up  to  two-thirds  of 
their  value.“ 

The  appearance  in  Augusta  of  bills  of  the  Bank  of 
Hamburg,  signed  by  J.  M.  Tillman,  Cashr.,  and  Henry 
Shultz,  Prest.,“  soon  provoked  a  bitter  newspaper  con¬ 
troversy  over  their  legality  and  value.“  As  time  passed, 
the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  it  is  clear,  did  not  prosper,  for 
in  October,  1824,  appeared  a  statement  that  the  Bank 
of  Hamburg  had  suspended  specie  payment.*®  Yet  the 
institution  continued  in  business  for  some  time;  in 
February,  1825,  it  published  a  notice  that  it  would  no 
longer  receive  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia 

11.  AeU  and  Resolntumt  of  Oie  General  Ataembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
.  .  .  IStt,  pp.  25*31. 

12.  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Georgia  Advertiser,  July  3.  1824. 

13.  W.  A.  Clark,  The  History  of  Banking  Institutions  Organised  in  South 
Carolina  Prior  to  IStO  (Columbia,  South  Carolina,  1922),  314-317, 

14.  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Georgia  Advertiser,  July  7,  14,  17,  21,  24,  28,  1824. 
The  Augusta  Constitutionalist,  quoted  in  the  Savannah  RetnMiean  of  March 
2,  1826,  called  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  "a  mere  paper  mill.” 

16.  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Georgia  Advertiser,  October  18,  1824. 
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or  of  the  Darien  Bank,**  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  the  cashier  advertised  that  the  first  year’s  interest 
on  the  seven  per  cent  stock  created  by  the  sales  of 
lots  in  the  town  of  Hamburg  would  be  due  in  January 
and  February,  1826.*’  Toward  the  end  of  1826  the 
Bank  of  Hamburg  was  either  closed  or  in  very  bad 
repute,  for  a  petition  was  circulating  in  the  upper  dis¬ 
tricts  of  South  Carolina  for  the  establishment  in  Ham¬ 
burg  of  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  State.**  Eventually 
the  notes  of  this  Bank  of  Hamburg  became  worthless,** 
though  they  continued  for  many  years  to  circulate  in 
more  remote  districts.*® 

In  December,  1835,  a  second  Bank  of  Hamburg, 
South  Carolina,  was  chartered  by  the  legislature.  Com¬ 
missioners,  among  whom  were  Henry  Shultz,  W.  W. 
Stark,  and  Oliver  Simpson,  of  Hamburg,  were  named 
to  receive  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  $300,000,  pay¬ 
able  in  specie  in  four  installments.  The  charter  was  to 
run  until  January  1,  1856.**  When  the  books  were 
opened,  the  six  thousand  shares  at  fifty  dollars  a  share 
were  subscribed  in  Hamburg  in  two  days.**  But  this 
subscription  was  set  aside  by  Judge  Butler  at  Columbia 
on  the  ground  of  informality  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  at  Hamburg.**  When  the  books  were  re¬ 
opened,  the  stock  was  oversubscribed  more  than  fifty 
per  cent;  and  a  sum  greater  than  $270,000  was  paid 


16.  Ibid.,  February  26,  1826. 

17.  Ibid.,  December  17.  1826. 

18.  Pendleton  Meeeenaer,  November  16,  1826 ;  Savannah  Jtepubliean,  December 
2,  1826.  In  December.  1830,  the  legislature  authorised  the  president  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  establish  in  Hamburs  a 
branch  of  the  said  bank.  Aete  and  Reeolutione  of  the  General  Aeeembly  .  .  . 

1830,  p.  29.  The  next  year  an  agency  of  the  State  Bank  was  established  in 
Hamburg,  with  Wyatt  W.  Stark  as  agent.  Pendleton  Meeeenger,  Augxist  31, 

1831. 

19.  Clark,  Hietory  of  Banking  Institutions  in  South  Carolina,  330. 

20.  According  to  the  letter  of  "a  respectable  gentleman”  of  Elberton,  Georgia, 
notes  of  the  old  Bank  of  Hamburg,  signed  by  Henry  Shultz,  President,  and 
J.  M.  Tillman,  Cashier,  and  dated  July  2.  1824,  were  in  1862  still  circulating 
in  Elberton.  The  editor  of  the  DaUy  Chronicle  A  Sentinel,  of  Augusta,  in 
commenting  on  the  letter  stated.  “The  bills,  to  which  our  correspondent 
refers,  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed.  .  .  He  added 
that  the  old  Bank  of  Hamburg  “failed  many  years  ago.”  Daily  Chronicle  A 
Sentinel,  December  8,  4,  1862. 

21.  Acts  and  Reeolutione  of  the  General  Aeeembly  .  .  .  1335,  pp.  68-74. 

22.  The  Charieeton  Courier,  February  10,  1836. 

28.  Ibid.,  March  8.  1836. 
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in  in  specie  or  specie  certificates.^*  At  the  election  of 
officers  W.  W.  Stark  was  chosen  president,  and  H. 
Hutchinson,  cashier.^s 

The  second  Bank  of  Hamburg  proved  so  prosperous 
that  in  1839,  despite  the  panic,  it  increased  its  capital 
stock  by  $200,000,  which  sold  at  a  premium  of  12 
per  cent.26  During  the  panic  also  the  Bank  of  Hamburg, 
it  seems,  did  not  suspend  specie  payments  until  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Charleston  banks  had  already  done 
S0.27  From  this  step  the  bank  soon  recovered ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Edgefield  Advertiser,^ 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  were  receivable  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  in  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,  and  were  current  from  Charleston  to  the 
Ohio  River.  The  bank  also  checked  on  New  York  at 
three  per  cent  for  its  own  notes,  while,  so  it  was  said, 
the  Augusta  banks  charged  from  eight  to  nine  per  cent 
for  exchange  on  New  York.^^  Up  to  1842  these  notes 
were  signed  by  W.  W.  Stark,  President,  and  H.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Cashier.  After  that  date  they  were  signed  by 
H.  Hutchinson,  President,  and  J.  J.  Blackwood, 
Cashier.*® 

In  1844  an  article  appeared  in  the  Hamburg  Journal 
charging  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  with  insolvency.  The 
citizens  of  the  town,  whose  prosperity  depended  upon 
the  good  repute  of  the  bank  and  its  notes,  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  bank’s  condition  and  to 
report  at  a  future  meeting.  To  this  committee  the 
president  of  the  bank  reported  a  note  circulation  of 
$420,880,  coin  in  the  vault  $204,860.09,  and  coin  in 

24.  The  Charieaton  Courier,  April  14,  1836 ;  Pendleton  Meetenger,  April  22, 
1836,  quotintr  from  the  Augusta  Chronicle  of  April  16,  1836. 

26.  Pendleton  Messenger,  April  29,  1836,  quotinK  from  the  Edgefield  Advertiser. 
The  seal  of  the  bank,  now  preserved  in  the  Auitusta  Museum,  has  in  a  circle 
near  the  edge  the  inscription  “BANK  OF  HAMBURG  SOUTH  CAROLINA” 
and  in  the  center  a  train  of  the  period  passing  over  a  culvert,  with  a  high 
hill  in  the  background. 

26.  The  Charleston  Courier,  March  11,  1839 ;  Edgefield  Advertiser,  March  21, 

27.  Edgefield  Advertiser,  October  24,  1839. 

28.  December  24.  1840. 

29.  Pendleton  Messenger,  February  14,  1840,  quoting  from  the  Carolinian. 

SO.  Daily  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  December  4,  1862. 
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other  banks  $122,033.87,  together  with  capital  stock 
and  real  estate  of  $619,267.40.  He  stated  also  that  in 
twelve  years  of  operation  the  bank  had  lost  through 
bad  loans  and  the  like  only  $12,000  in  all.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  citizens,  August  26,  1844,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  have  this  financial  statement  published  in 
Augusta,  Charleston,  Edgefield,  Greenville,  Pendleton, 
Abbeville,  Anderson,  Spartanburg,  and  Columbia 
papers  and  in  many  other  papers  in  South  and  North 
Carolina.** 

For  many  years  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg 
continued  to  be  quoted  at  par  on  a  specie  basis  by  the 
banks  in  the  neighboring  cities.  The  bank  itself,  con¬ 
servatively  managed,  paid  good  dividends,  averaging 
about  eight  per  cent  per  annum,**  until  it,  like  so  many 
other  state  banks,  was  swept  away  by  the  War  for 
Southern  Independence. 

51.  TK»  CharlttUm  Courier,  September  12,  1844 :  EdgefMd  AdvertUer,  Septem¬ 
ber  4.  1844. 

52.  TKe  Georgia  Conetitutionaliet,  June  19,  1846;  Daily  Chroniele  dk  Seating 
Jal7  S,  1849.  December  26,  1868;  etc. 
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ALEXANDER  SMITH  ATKINSON,  1815-1894 
By  Edith  Stetson  Coleman 

Fancy  a  valedictory  address — if  any — of  this  year  of 
our  Lord  1939  possessing  such  merit  as  to  warrant  its 
being  dug  up  and  published  a  hundred  years  from 
today  along  with  other  documents  from  the  same  pen. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  present  age  the  most  trivial  event 
labeled,  “This  happened  a  hundred  years  ago,”  does 
arrest  attention.  A  book,  casually  lifted  and  opened, 
whose  title-page  is  found  to  bear  a  century-old  date, 
becomes  invested  with  almost  a  hallowed  interest. 
Yellowing  documents,  betokening  a  similar  age,  in¬ 
trigue  the  biographer  of  today,  who  is  ever  greedily  on 
the  scent  of  items  with  which  to  reconstruct  the  life 
of  the  past. 

If  indeed  biography  is  history  and  an  individual’s 
life  and  character  can  be  so  strongly  indicated  by  lines 
from  his  pen  as  to  suggest  his  biography,  keen  interest 
should  abound  in  the  life  and  letters  of  Alexander 
Smith  Atkinson  and  especially  in  the  perusal  and 
analysis  of  his  Valedictory  Address  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  in  1839,  just  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  analyzing  this  address  it  is  seen  that  the  compre¬ 
hensive  sweep  of  the  generalization  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  provoke  one’s  argu¬ 
mentative  interest,  the  author  narrows  to  an  incisive 
point  in  the  paragraph’s  last  sentence,  pricking  beyond 
argument  any  dissenting  idea  a  listener  might  have 
been  ready  to  advance. 

Then  steadily  he  brings  forth  his  supporting 
thoughts  in  graphic  word  pictures,  telling  in  their  force, 
charming  in  their  appeal,  until,  as  one  reads,  wistful¬ 
ness  becomes  a  vertitable  yearning  that  one  might  have 
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been  in  the  audience  which  listened  to  this  gifted  young 
orator  as  he  delivered  “his  speech”  on  the  stage  at 
Commencement  in  Athens  these  hundred  years  ago. 

The  climax  of  the  oration  comes  after  he  has  swiftly 
but  surely  clarified  one  phase  after  another  of  his  life’s 
philosophy.  He  then  touches  on  the  recent  removal  of 
the  Indians  from  Georgia.  Here  there  bursts  forth  from 
this  young  Georgian’s  heart  of  hearts  a  definition  and 
an  explanation  of  true  patriotism  which,  were  it  the 
standard  of  the  youth  of  our  nation  today,  would  so 
stir  their  hearts  that  they  would  be  on  the  alert  to 
banish  definitely  from  our  country  any  foreign  “isms” 
and  would  of  a  certainty  stand  eagerly  ready  to  put 
down  any  actual  invading  army  seeking  foothold  in 
our  land. 

The  exquisite  tribute  to  Athens  womanhood  were 
well  worth  in  itself  the  effort  to  bring  this  ancient  docu¬ 
ment  to  light. 

Valedictory  Address  of  Alexander  Smith  Atkinson,  1839^ 
So  great  is  the  influence  which  association  exerts  over  the 
human  intellect  that  many  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  man 
is  the  mere  creature  of  circumstance,  and  that  all  the  attributes 
of  his  mind,  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  and  all  his  senti¬ 
ments  of  morality  are  but  the  effect  of  climate  and  education.  But 
this  hypothesis,  whatever  claims  it  may  have  to  truth,  when  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  the  degraded  and  barborous  nations  of  earth, 
can  never  be  applied  to  the  cultivated  intellect. 

The  mind,  while  bound  in  the  fetters  of  ignorance  and  doomed 
to  grovel  in  the  gloomy  walks  of  superstition,  may  in  truth  as¬ 
sume  an  aspect  as  foul  and  disgusting  as  the  objects  around  it; 
but,  permit  it  once  to  burst  these  unseemly  shackles,  and,  tower¬ 
ing  high  above  this  dreary  gloom  to  receive  the  bright  gleam  of 
truth  from  the  pure  fountain  of  knowledge,  it  will  present  an 
aspect  as  untarnished  as  the  mirror  of  reason.  The  beautiful  bird 
of  Paradise,  while  caged  and  fettered  by  the  rude  hand  of  the 
fowler,  may  indeed  have  its  plumage  soiled  and  its  pinions  ruffled; 
but  if  perchance  it  escape  from  this  unnatural  confinement  and 
wing  its  way  to  its  appropriate  home,  its  splendors  will  be  re- 

1.  The  oriKinal  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  John  F.  Atkinson,  grrandson 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
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newed  and  it  will  reflect  a  hue  as  pure  and  as  bright  as  the  realms 
of  ether  in  which  it  floats.  So  the  mind,  when  cultivated  and  en¬ 
lightened,  becomes  free  to  reason  and  to  act,  yet  it  still  retains 
a  capacity  for  receiving  impressions  from  objects  of  both  dense 
and  immoral  sentiments,  which  neither  time  nor  distance  can  ever 
erase.  And  these  impressions  are  confined,  not  to  things  which 
are  grand  and  magniflcent,  but  often  to  objects  of  the  most  trivial 
kind. 

The  crook  which  has  been  the  support  of  the  shepherd  from 
the  days  of  his  boyhood,  his  assistance  in  climbing  the  tedious 
hills,  in  crossing  the  sloughy  valleys,  amidst  the  snow-storms  of 
winter  and  the  burning  blasts  of  summer,  and  which  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  support  his  trembling  arm,  when  age  has  arched  his 
form  and  silvered  his  locks,  has  by  its  many  kind  offices  and  the 
many  pleasing  associations  connected  with  it,  become  almost  as 
much  endeared  to  him  as  his  own  limbs;  and  an  attempt  to  tear 
his  arm  from  its  socket  would  be  scarcely  more  repugnant  to  his 
feelings  than  the  endeavor  to  deprive  him  of  this  much  valued 
treasure.  The  poor  dog,  murtured  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
children,  that  has  protected  their  dwelling  from  depredation  dur¬ 
ing  many  a  stormy  night,  and  frisked  and  sported  around  them  on 
the  sunny  flelds  by  day,  becomes  the  object  of  as  great  gratitude 
as  the  noblest  benefactor.  When  old  age  has  crept  upon  him,  these 
children  are  still  his  friends,  his  right  dear  friends,  and  they  love 
to  nurse  and  comfort  him.  After  his  trembling  limbs  can  no 
longer  support  him,  staggering  to  and  fro,  he  trips  and  falls,  and 
with  many  a  mournful  cry  expires,  then 

“The  tears,  the  copious  tears,  which  o’er  his  grave  are  shed 
Are  more  sincere  than  e’er  bedewed  a  monarch’s  bed.’’ 

And  have  you  in  like  manner  never  experienced  the  pleasing 
effect  of  associations 

“While  sporting  on  yon  sunny  field  afar 
Where  gamboled  you  so  oft  in  days  of  youth? 

Have  those  old  rocks  which  lie  in  heaps  around 
Ne’er  filled  your  mind  with  dreams  that  long  hours  last 
And  o’er  their  mossy  heads  a  beauty  cast?’’ 

But  if  association  manifests  itself  in  trivial  matters  like 
this,  it  is  not  less  apparent  in  those  things  which  more  seriously 
affect  human  happiness.  ’Tis  this  principle  which  reconciles  man 
to  his  lot  in  life,  be  it  what  it  may.  ’Tis  this  which  links  the 
patriot  to  his  country,  and  nerves  his  arm  on  the  battlefield  when 
his  last  star  of  hope  has  sunk  behind  the  lurid  clouds  of  despair. 
’Tis  this  which  impresses  on  the  youthful  mind  those  indelible 
traits  which  but  increase  with  the  advancement  of  age  and  direct 
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its  course  either  for  good  or  evil,  for  happiness  or  misery,  even 
to  the  end  of  its  existence.  Many  portions  of  earth  would  now  be 
uninhabited  were  it  not  for  the  links  of  association,  but,  by  these, 
man  is  bound  eternally  to  the  home  of  his  birth.  When  persecuted 
and  forced  to  leave  it,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  recompense 
offered  in  return,  it  can  never  repay  him. 

The  swarthy  son  of  Africa,  when  tom  from  the  sandy  and 
sterile  land  of  his  nativity  and  borne  to  more  genial  climes, 
whether  bond  or  free,  is  equally  dissatisfied.  He  sees  no  beauty  in 
your  flowery  fields,  he  hears  no  music  in  the  warbling  birds,  and 
in  vain  does  the  balmy  breeze  of  a  milder  clime  attempt  to  soothe 
his  throbbing  brow.  These  are  not  scenes  congenial  to  his  feelings. 
The  boundless  waste,  rolling  mountains  of  sand  undulating  in  the 
distance,  and  valleys  where  the  stinted  shrubbery  scarcely  vege¬ 
tates  are  the  objects  for  which  his  homesick  soul  in  anguish  pants. 
These  are  the  scenes  which  first  burst  upon  the  vision  of  his 
childhood,  and,  however  rude  they  may  appear  to  us,  are  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  dearest  recollections  of  life. 

In  the  recently  acquired  territory  within  our  own  borders,* 
when  our  agents  sought  to  drive  the  Red  Man  from  his  long  in¬ 
habited  possessions,  when  they  told  him  he  must  bear  himself  from 
hence  and  transport  his  effects  to  the  wilds  of  the  West,  that 
there  he  could  live  far  more  happily  than  here,  that  there  ever- 
verdant,  boundless  prairies  awaited  his  flocks,  and  there  the  forest 
teemed  with  inexhaustible  stores  of  fruit  and  game,  what  was  his 
reply?  With  a  voice  of  thunder  he  answered,  “I  will  not  go. 
What  though  the  West  be  clothed  in  smiling  spring,  what  though 
its  prairies  be  the  fairest  ever  traversed  by  the  foot  of  the  bound¬ 
ing  deer,  what  if  millions  of  game  crowd  about  their  borders,  what 
are  these  to  me?  Here  is  my  home  and  here  is  my  country,  here 
is  the  land  where  my  fathers  lived  and  died  and  here,  too,  are 
the  green  groves  in  whose  shades  they  were  buried,  and  from 
these  I  will  never  depart  while  there  is  a  nerve  in  my  arm  to  fight.” 

True  was  he  to  his  word  and  firm  to  his  purpose,  for  though 
his  wigwams  were  burned  to  ashes  over  his  head,  though  his  fields 
were  laid  waste  around  him,  and  though  he  and  his  children  were 
driven  into  the  wild  desert  to  subsist  on  roots  and  acorns  and  were 
hunted  like  foxes  and  wolves  from  hedge  to  hedge,  he  wouldst  not 
go.  All  the  inducements  which  could  tempt  his  avarice  or  ease 
could  not  bribe  him,  all  the  force  that  could  be  sent  against  him 
could  not  bribe  him.  So  long  as  his  red  right  arm  could  raise  a 
sword  he  clung  around  the  groves  of  his  fathers. 

2.  The  treaty  for  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 

made  in  1886  and  the  last  Indians  were  gone  by  the  end  of  1838. 
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This!  This  is  patriotism!  Not  that  proud  and  reckless  ambition 
which  would  lead  the  tyrant  through  the  oceans  of  blood  to  his 
throne  of  glory,  but  that  deep,  strong,  deathless  love  of  country 
which  is  based  on  the  immutable  principles  of  nature  and  seated 
firmly  in  the  affections  of  the  heart.  Virtue  and  intelligence,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  spirit  like  this,  constitute  the  only  example  of  true, 
devoted  patriotism.  ’Tis  the  same  principle  which  bore  our 
ancestors  triumphantly  through  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  ’tis  this  which  ever  and  anon  sends  forth  those  vivid  flashes 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  the  long  dejected  land  of  Greece. 
The  memory  of  their  fathers  has  raised  the  pulse  of  heroism  high 
in  their  veins.  And  let  science  once  more  send  her  genial  rays 
to  their  benighted  eyes.  Let  the  sublime  strains  of  Homer  arouse 
the  spirit  of  Achilles  in  the  bosom  of  his  long  despised  posterity. 
Let  the  deeds  and  heroism  of  Leonidas  who  clung  around  his 
country’s  rights  till  the  last  drop  of  life’s  blood  ran  chill  to  his 
heart,  arouse  them  from  their  lethargy.  Let  the  eloquent  and  soul¬ 
stirring  appeals  of  Demosthenes  be  once  more  thundered  upon 
their  astounded  ears,  and  like  the  volcano  which  has  long  been 
sleeping  in  silence,  but  boiling  beneath  and  now  and  then  sending 
forth  fitful  flashes  of  fire  and  smoke,  they  will  burst  with  terrific 
fury  on  the  heads  of  their  oppressors,  and  in  their  deep  and 
furious  floods  the  galling  chains  of  slavery  shall  fall  asunder,  and 
freedom  and  intelligence  will  rear  again  the  standards  of  liberty 
and  make  theirs  again  the  land  of  soul-stirring  deeds  and  melting 
melody. 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  association  and  that  which 
particularly  affects  the  happiness  of  man,  is  the  influence  which 
it  exerts  over  his  moral  sentiment.  When  first  we  awake  from  the 
long  dreams  of  the  past  and  in  the  dawning  of  our  existence  take 
up  the  march  along  the  solitary  and  uncertain  path  of  life,  the 
sentiments  imbedded  from  those  we  love  are  forever  blended  with 
the  first  joys  they  create  and  serve  as  lamps  to  guide  us  to  the 
grave.  The  little  tune  which  the  tender  mother  first  hums  in  her 
infant’s  ear,  the  moral  sentiments  which  she  breathes  into  its 
bosom  of  innocence  long  before  it  has  been  tainted  by  the  con¬ 
taminating  presence  of  vice,  entwine  themselves  around  the  tender- 
est  ligaments  of  the  heart  and  serve  to  guide  it  aright  in  the 
darkest  trials  of  adversity. 

Go  to  the  self-abandoned  wretch  who  by  a  long  series  of  dis¬ 
sipated  habits  has  erased  from  his  profligate  bosom  the  last  vestige 
of  virtue,  display  to  him  in  vivid  colors  the  unreasonableness  of 
his  conduct,  set  before  his  mind  the  most  beautiful  truths  of 
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morality,  and  philosophize  in  the  most  eloquent  and  pathetic 
manner  on  the  grandeurs  and  excellence  of  an  elevated  character. 
He  will  hear  you  with  stony  apathy  and  all  the  force  of  your 
reasoning,  and  all  the  shafts  of  your  arguments,  will  fall  in¬ 
effectually  at  his  feet.  But  recall  to  his  recollection  the  long- 
forgotten  days  of  his  childhood,  the  lessons  which  were  taught  by 
his  tender  mother  in  that  joyful  period  of  his  existence  when  to 
his  innocent  bosom  vice  and  misery  were  alike  unknown.  Conduct 
him  to  that  consecrated  spot  where  he  heard  the  last  clod  of  the 
valley  fall  heavily  on  her  remains,  and  where  now  the  white  tomb 
lies  in  silence  and  the  waving  willow  droops  in  sorrow  over  her 
mouldering  remains — exhibit  these  to  his  view  and,  if  he  be 
human,  he  must  be  moved.  A  thousand  recollections  that  have  long 
been  obscured  or  concealed  in  the  midst  of  folly,  will  dart  like  the 
lightning  from  the  dark  bosom  of  the  cloud  and  send  home  to  his 
conscience  the  thundering  voice  of  conviction. 

“Each  noble  aim  and  hope  and  feeling  that  hath  slept 
From  boyhood  to  that  instant,  comes 
Fresh  on  his  mind — and — he  weeps.” 

Such  are  the  effects  which  association  exerts  over  the  human 
heart.  If  you  would  have  your  son  become  a  noble  patriot,  a 
distinguished  statesman,  and  a  firm  and  unwavering  supporter  of 
the  institutions  and  liberties  of  his  country,  diligently  impress 
these  sentiments  upon  his  mind  in  the  first  moments  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  Let  these  first  be  inculcated  and  spread  their  wholesome 
influence  over  his  bosom.  Let  reason  as  age  advances  approve  of 
their  excellence,  and  association  throw  around  them  its  attractive 
enchantment;  and  all  the  sophistry  of  the  deceitful,  all  the  ridicule 
of  the  scornful,  and  all  the  persecutions  of  the  intolerant  cannot 
remove  them. 

Firm  as  the  ocean’s  bosom,  his  will  stands;  and,  though  clouds 
of  misfortune  dark  and  portentous  may  gather  around,  though 
the  storms  of  affliction  shall  sweep  in  fury  across  it  and  for  a 
moment  last  and  throw  it  into  wild  confusion,  so  soon  as  these 
are  past  more  pure  than  ever  it  will  settle  to  its  level  again  and 
move  on  with  its  accustomed  regularity. 

Citizens  of  Athens: 

We  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  most  painful  part  of  our  per¬ 
formance.  The  hour  is  at  hand  when  we  must  bid  you  a  long 
adieu.  And  we  would  feel  as  if  we  were  doing  injustice  to  our¬ 
selves  did  we  not  express  the  deep  feelings  of  gratitude  we  enter¬ 
tain  and  the  obligations  we  owe  to  our  much  esteemed  benefactors. 
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Ushered  into  your  community  as  strangers,  we  have  been  received 
as  friends.  You  have  welcomed  us  to  your  firesides  and  invited 
us  to  partake  of  your  comforts.  When  you  have  expended  your 
fortunes,  when  you  have  had  your  choicest  entertainment,  when 
you  have  spread  the  festal  board  and  exhibited  in  grand  profusion 
all  that  could  please  the  eye  and  gratify  the  taste,  with  the  hand 
of  hospitality  you  have  received  us  into  your  numbers.  You  have 
introduced  us  into  the  circle  of  that  fair  throng,  whose  purity  is 
like  the  evening  beam,  which  while  it  tinges  in  azure  bright  the 
distant  cloud,  reflects  around  on  meaner  objects  its  cheering 
lights;  whose  virtues  are  like  those  precious  odors,  in  whose 
presence  we  cannot  often  remain  without  bearing  away  some  of 
their  fragrance;  whose  soft  and  delicate  voices  breathe  but  the 
accents  of  a  divine  morality;  and  whose  eyes  are  like  the  ancient 
pools,  in  whose  serene  and  silent  waters  heaven  is  seen. 

How  happy!  How  fortunate!  When  the  fountains  of  knowlege 
are  surrounded  by  such  society.  Like  waving  vines  and  beautiful 
clusters  of  roses  they  hang  about  the  gushing  waters,  charming 
and  delighting  the  eyes  of  a  famished  youth  as  he  comes  to  drink, 
and  casting  a  cooling  shade  over  the  limpid  stream.  But,  friends 
and  most  esteemed  citizens,  these  are  not  the  only  favors  you  have 
shown  us.  You  have  animated  and  encouraged  us  in  all  those 
laudable  pursuits  which  would  lead  us  to  happiness  and  usefulness. 
Both  by  example  and  precept  you  have  taught  us  to  know  how 
smooth  and  peaceful  are  the  ways  of  virtue,  and  in  the  hours  of 
necessity  you  have  especially  exhibited  your  friendship.  You  have 
cheered  our  despondent  spirits  in  the  darkest  moments  of  calamity, 
and  in  the  hours  of  sickness  and  death  like  fathers  and  mothers, 
you  have  watched  over  our  beds.  Yes!  when  the  destroying  hand 
of  disease  has  laid  us  low,  when  the  agonizing  youth  was  writhing 
under  the  scorching  fever,  and  when  the  father  and  mother  far 
away  were  unconscious  of  the  distresses  of  their  son,  over  his 
dying  bed  you  shed  a  pitying  tear,  and  calmed  his  troubled  breast 
in  the  hour  of  desolation.  These  are  attentions,  these  are  favors 
never  to  be  forgotten;  and  lasting  as  these  shall  be  our  love  to 
you.  We  have  nothing  worthy  to  offer  you  in  return.  From  the 
fullness  of  our  hearts  we  can  but  exclaim,  “A  thousand  thanks  for 
you  kindess!  Tens  of  thousands  of  blessings  rest  upon  your  heads! 
Farewell.” 

Born  on  the  eighth  birthday  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Janu¬ 
ary  19th,  1815,  in  Liberty  County,  that  noble  mother- 
county  of  many  of  Georgia’s  great,  Alexander  Smith 
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Atkinson  entered  the  University  of  Georgia  (then 
Franklin  College)  in  1835.  With  him  to  Athens  went 
his  brother,  Nathan,  also  as  a  student  at  the  University. 
Both  became  members  of  the  Demosthenian  Society. 
The  brother  died  before  finishing  his  Senior  year.  As 
we  saw  above,  Alexander,  in  tenderly  impassioned 
though  veiled  remarks,  in  his  graduating  address 
makes  grateful  reference  to  the  kindness  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Athens  in  that  sad  hour  of  his  brother’s  death. 

After  four  years  as  a  brilliant  student,  his  record 
especially  noteworthy  as  a  mathemitician  and  as  a 
linguist  (he  read  Greek  and  Latin  fluently  as  long  as 
he  lived),  Atkinson  shared  honors,  the  highest  in  the 
gift  of  the  University,  with  Robert  P.  Trippe,  after¬ 
wards  a  Supreme  Court  Judge  and  later  one  of  Geor¬ 
gia’s  Representatives  in  the  first  Confederate  States’ 
Congress. 

Young  Atkinson,  after  graduation,  entered  the  law 
office  in  Savannah  of  Judge  John  Macpherson  Berrien 
along  with  Thomas  Lloyd  and  George  Cuyler,  promin¬ 
ent  young  lawyers  of  that  day. 

Desiring  to  become  a  planter  and  still  practice  his 
profession,  he  moved  shortly  to  Incachee  in  Camden 
County  where  he  was  successful  in  both  lines  and  was 
continuously  prominently  identified  with  the  public  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community. 

Elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1840,  while  serving  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Atkinson  was  appointed 
Aide  to  Governor  Charles  James  McDonald  whose 
eldest  daughter,  Mary  Anne,  he  married  in  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Mansion  in  Milledgeville  on  May  5th,  1842. 

Nine  children,  three  girls  and  six  boys,  came  of  this 
union.  Judge  Samuel  C.  Atkinson  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia,  a  resident  of  Atlanta,  was  the  youngest 
son.  One  young  son,  his  eldest,  John  Franklin  Atkinson, 
enlisted  at  eighteen  years  of  age  for  service  in  the  Con- 
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federate  Army  on  the  same  day  his  father  did.  They 
enlisted  on  May  5th,  1861,  in  the  Camden  Rifles,  later 
known  as  Company  B  of  the  26th  Georgia  Regiment. 
The  son  died  of  typhoid  fever  on  October  10th,  1863, 
while  still  in  the  service. 

As  to  his  Confederate  service,  Alexander  Smith  At¬ 
kinson  was  elected  Captain  of  Company  B,  26th  Regi¬ 
ment  Georgia  Infantry,  (later  known  as  Company  B 
of  the  13th  Georgia  Regiment),  on  August  5th,  1861, 
but  on  account  of  poor  health  resigned  October  22nd, 
1862. 

The  following  letters  from  Captain  Atkinson  to 
Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown  give  a  glimpse  of  Atkinson 
as  a  soldier.® 

Marietta,  13th  June,  1861. 

Dear  Sir, — 

According  to  your  request  on  yesterday,  I  write  to  give  you 
some  of  the  names  of  the  companies  that  are  armed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Altamaha.  The  name  of  the  Company  of  which  I  am 
Captain  is  the  “Camden  Rifles.”  The  cavalry  company  at  Jeffer- 
sonton^  Commanded  by  Capt  Long  is  the  “Camden  Chasseurs  of 
Horse,”  both  of  these  are  armed  with  Sharpe’s  Carbines  and  under¬ 
stand  well  their  use.  There  is  a  company  also  in  Camden  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt  Mallette,  armed  with  the  same,  &  Capt  Dufours 
Company  of  St.  Marys.  There  is  a  Company  in  Appling  com¬ 
manded  by  J.  H.  Hannon  as  first  Lieutenant  (but  I  forget  the 
name  of  the  Captain)  that  is  not  yet  armed  but  would  make  a  very 
efficient  company,  office  No.  7  on  Sav.  Al[bany]  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
There  is  also  a  company  just  formed  at  Doctor  Town  on  the  same 
road  (of  which  Billup  is  Capt.)  unarmed.  This  would  be  a  fine 
company  if  armed.  There  is  also  a  company  at  Centreville  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  Bucklott,  and  one  in  Pierce  county,  armed,  but 
I  forget  the  name  of  the  Capt.  When  I  left  Camden  the  members 
requested  me  to  ask  you  to  supply  them  with  some  powder  &  lead. 
Say,  300  lbs  lead  &  100  lbs  of  powder  to  be  kept  by  some  respon¬ 
sible  person  &  to  be  used  only  in  battle.  We  have  shot  and 
practiced  a  great  deal  with  our  rifles  at  our  own  expense,  &  the 
hundred  pounds  of  lead  &  25  lbs  of  powder  you  authorized  me 
to  get  in  Savannah  we  applied  for  but  never  obtained.  The  amount 

3.  The  originals  are  in  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  in 
Atlanta. 

4.  Then,  the  Connty-seat  of  Camden ;  now,  a  dead  town. 
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of  powder  &  lead  we  apply  for  now  will  make  4800  cartridges 
which  would  be  48  rounds  apiece  for  both  companies  in  Camden 
If  you  conclude  to  let  us  have  the  powder  &  lead  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  Capt  George  Long  of  Jeffersonton  as  a  very  suitable  & 
responsible  man  to  keep  it. 

Your  course  in  our  present  difficulties  is  highly  approved  south 
of  the  Altamaha  &  I  believe  on  the  coast  generally.  The  man 
who  thinks  the  Southern  people  have  lost  sight  of  state’s  rights, 
has  never  understood  yet  the  first  principles  of  the  present  revolu¬ 
tion.  Our  revolution  is  not  to  inaugurate  any  new  principle,  but 
to  protect  and  sustain  those  first  great  &  eternal  principles  of 
liberty,  equality  and  justice  established  by  our  fathers  in  the 
revolution.  It  is  no  revolution  of  innovation,  but  it  is  a  revolution 
against  innovation,  &  the  man  that  is  for  consolidation  &  blotting 
out  state  lines  and  for  coercive  government  is  a  Lincoln  in  every¬ 
thing  but  name.  May  the  choicest  blessings  of  heaven  rest  upon 
you  in  all  your  efforts  to  protect  our  state  and  the  great  cause 
in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Very  Truly  yours 

Alex  S.  Atkinson 

Savannah  27ti>  July  1861 

Dear  Sir 

I  reported  myself  to  Gen  Lawton  today  and  find  that  the  laws 
of  the  Confederate  states  require  64  to  the  company.  My  com¬ 
pany  has  but  50  g^uns,  &  Gen.  Lawton  informs  me  that  there  are 
others  in  the  same  condition.  My  son  informs  me  that  there  are 
50  of  Sharpe’s  rifles  at  the  Military  Institute.  The  guns  that  are 
wanting  are  of  this  class,  &  Gen.  Lawton  requests  me  to  ask  you, 
if  other  disposition  has  not  been  made  of  these  guns,  that  you 
will  have  them  sent  to  him  at  Savannah  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
out  these  companies. 

In  consequence  of  a  fire  at  the  Depot  at  Brunswick  both 
engines  on  that  road  have  been  bursted  up  or  rendered  entirely  use¬ 
less.  In  consequence  of  this  accident  the  companies  from  Thomas 
were  brought  on  here  &  the  companies  from  other  counties  will  be 
subjected  to  the  same  delay.  I  understand  that  there  remains  only 
three  miles  of  track,  to  be  laid  &  that  the  cross  ties  &  iron  is 

ready  on  the  spot  to  lay  one  mile  &  a  quarter  of  that.  I  believe 

the  Savannah  &  Albany  &  Gulf  railroad  has  agreed  to  help  them 
with  iron  &  engine.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  you  will  not 
assist  some  in  its  immediate  construction  to  take  a  lien  on  the 
road  for  such  sums  as  the  State  may  advance  in  this  matter. 

Everyone  now  seems  to  look  upon  the  immediate  construction  of 
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this  piece  of  road  as  a  military  necessity  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance.  The  President  &  funds  of  the  road  are  now  in  New  York, 
&  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  communications  with  him  on  the 
subject  &  on  that  account  the  road  may  have  to  entirely  suspend 
after  this  misfortune. 

With  great  Respect 

I  remain  Your  obt  Servt 
Alex  S.  Atkinson 

Brunswick  19^  Aug  1861 

Dear  Governor, 

Permit  me  to  recommend  to  you  for  the  appointment  of 
Surgeon  of  the  13ti>  Regiment  Doctor  E.  A.  Jelks.  Dr.  Jelks  I 
am  satisfied  if  personally  known  to  you,  would  require  no  recom¬ 
mendation  of  friends  or  other  influences  than  his  own  good 
character  and  undoubted  ability  to  insure  success.  From  what  I 
know  of  you  and  of  Dr.  Jelks,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  just  such 
a  man  as  you  would  delight  to  appoint.  I  think  his  appointment 
will  receive  the  entire  approbation  of  the  regiment.  At  least  I 
think  it  ought  &  I  know  of  nothing  now  to  the  contrary. 

Very  Truly  Yours 

Alex  S.  Atkinson 

Jeffersonton 
16tb  Sept  1861 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  visited  this  place  and  find  that  Capt  Long  is  unwilling 
to  give  me  the  guns.  He  says  if  he  parts  with  them  it  will  break 
up  his  company,  an  occurrence  which  neither  he  nor  I  desires  to 
see.  This  horse  company  is  composed  of  many  gentlemen  and 
overseers  who  are  compelled  to  remain  on  the  plantations,  and 
whose  services  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
this  county.  Could  you  not  order  his  company  at  once  into  service 
with  directions  to  assist  and  support  me  on  the  island,  partly  as 
mounted  and  partly  as  dismounted,  with  instructions  to  give  me 
all  the  spare  guns.  There  is  no  more  exposed  station  on  the  coast 
than  my  Post,  and  there  is  no  river  in  the  state  more  exposed  than 
the  Satilla.  There  are  near  three  thousand  negroes  immediately 
on  the  waters  edge  &  near  300  thousand  bushels  of  rice.  I  consider 
that  the  services  of  this  company  in  connection  with  my  Post  to 
be  of  essential  importance  at  this  time  to  the  protection  of  the 
river. 

Very  Respectfully 
Alex  S.  Atkinson 
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Cumberland,  Geo 
24tb  Sept.  1861. 

Dear  Sir, — 

As  I  wrote  you  from  Jeffersonton,  I  could  not  get  those  rifles 
from  the  Camden  Chasseurs  of  Horse  without  some  difficulty. 

I  understand  that  a  vessel  has  arrived  at  Savannah  with  guns. 
Our  guns  are  cavalry  rifles,  and  although  they  shoot  well  they  have 
no  bayonets,  and  if  we  can  get  the  Enfield  rifles  with  bayonets 
I  would  prefer  them.  I  would  like  also  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
testing  these  celebrated  guns.  Will  you  not  allow  us  to  return 
ours  and  get  the  Enfield  in  exchange?  I  could  increase  my  com¬ 
pany  to  a  hundred  in  a  short  time  if  I  only  had  the  guns.  We 
have  received  the  artillery  and  are  rapidly  placing  it  in  position. 
I  will  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  allow  me  to  exchange 
guns  as  we  will  be  in  great  need  of  long  range  shooters  in  an 
engagement.  I  also  wish  to  know  if  Gen.  Harilson  is  to  be  called 
into  service.  The  reason  of  this  enquiry  is  because  I  have  a  friend 
who  is  his  aid  &  who  is  anxious  to  go  into  service.  This  friend 
is  also  offered  the  appointment  of  adjutant  to  this  regiment.  If 
the  Gen  is  going  into  service,  he  wishes  to  continue  his  first 
position;  if  not,  the  latter.  I  see  nothing  in  the  papers  about  your 
candidacy.  What  papers  support  you  and  how  can  I  get  a  copy? 
I  will  subscribe  at  once  if  I  can  get  the  name  of  the  paper.  Please 
let  me  hear  from  you  early 

Very  Truly  Yours 
Alex  S.  Atkinson 

All  indications  are  that  Alexander  Smith  Atkinson 
was  a  man  of  contained  attitude,  a  conservative,  but 
not  too  reserved  when  under  provocation.  A  grandson, 
Hon.  John  F.  Atkinson,  of  Waverly,  Georgia,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  following  story :  As  Captain  of  Company  B 
of  the  26th  Georgia  Regiment  in  the  War  between  the 
States,  his  outfit  being  stationed  on  St.  Simon  Island, 
he  was  one  day  drilling  the  company  on  the  beach. 
They  were  advancing,  company  front,  toward  the 
water.  Captain  Atkinson  was  checking  mentally  some 
detail  which  had  caught  his  attention,  when  suddenly 
he  realized  that  his  men  were  still  advancing  until 
they  were  now  knee  deep  in  the  water.  Quickly,  in  his 
excitement,  he  roared  out,  “Damn  it!  Stop!” 
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Further  record  of  his  public  service  shows  that  he 
was  State  Senator  from  Camden  County  from  1855 
through  1860,  and  that  his  name  is  recorded  as  hold¬ 
ing  the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Camden  County  during  the  years  from  1854  to  1862. 

A  further  interesting  insight  into  the  thought  of 
this  worthy  Georgian  can  be  had  by  reading  a  letter, 
which  follows,  written,  at  a  time  when  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  was  being  hotly  debated  everywhere,  to  his 
friend,  Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens,  “Little  Alec,” 
who  later  became  Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy.® 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  asking  my  views  on 
the  unpardonable  sin,  and  will  give  them  to  you  in  the  most  concise 
form  that  my  knowledge  of  language  will  permit. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  finite  mind  to  appreciate  this  great  sub¬ 
ject  without  first  understanding  something  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  great  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  the  homage 
due  Him  from  His  creatures.  Having  received  all  of  our  ideas 
of  veneration  from  the  respect  usually  paid  to  those  poor  worms 
of  the  dust  whom  we  usually  style  sovereign,  we  know  nothing 
of  the  emotions  of  those  Seraphim  who  cried  one  to  another, 
“Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts.”  All  that  we  can  know 
is  that  His  Majesty  is  as  high  above  all  other  majesties  as  the 
heavens  are  above  the  earth;  and  His  dominion  above  all  other 
dominions  as  the  universe  is  greater  than  the  kingdoms  of  this 
earth.  He  is  the  absolute  sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  His 
will  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  He  is  a  sovereign  worthy  in  every 
respect  of  that  unlimited  domain  and  has  the  power  to  enforce 
His  authority.  His  judgements  are  not  always  speedily  executed 
but  are  just  as  certain  in  moral  matters  as  His  laws  are  in  physical 
matters.  Man  in  his  infidelity  has  called  the  great  power  with 
which  He  has  thrown  the  planets  into  space,  “centrifugal  force”; 
and  the  great  radius  vector  by  which  they  are  chained  to  a  center, 
“gravitation,”  But  they  know  nothing  of  the  power  that  put  them 
in  motion  nor  anything  of  the  power  that  keeps  them  in  their 
orbits;  hence,  they  give  it  the  vague  appellation  of  the  sums  of 
nature — which  term  has  no  meaning.  For  there  is  nothing,  neither 

S.  The  oriainal  is  in  the  possession  of  John  F.  Atldnson,  Knndson  of  the 
subject  of  ^is  sketch. 
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happiness  nor  morals,  that  is  not  certainly  the  result  of  the  will 
of  God.  But  I  promise  to  become  concise  and  will  come  directly 
to  the  subject. 

Now,  as  His  will  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  universe  and  no 
man  knows  anything  of  it  save  him  to  whom  He  is  pleased  to 
reveal  it,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  can  have  any  idea  of  right 
and  wrong  or  good  and  bad  unless  it  is  revealed  to  him  by  God. 
To  determine  good  and  evil  is  to  make  laws,  and  law  can  only 
proceed  from  the  sovereign  power,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
When  men  presume  to  know  good  and  evil,  they  make  of  them¬ 
selves  gods.  (Gen.  3:22).  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  divided 
power,  for  if  there  were  anyone  in  the  universe  who  might  divide 
this  power  it  would  have  been  the  Son.  But  He  said,  “Father,  if 
Thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  Me;  nevertheless,  not  My 
will  but  Thine  be  done,”  (Luke  22:42).  And  he  has  taught  all  men 
to  pray,  “Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven,  for  Thine 
is  the  Kingdom,  the  power  and  the  glory  forever.”  Therefore, 
to  be  the  supreme  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong  is  a  prerogative 
that  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  His  will  is  right,  be  that  what 
it  may. 

To  detract  from  this  prerogative  is  to  rob  Him  of  His 
sovereignty,  and  to  make  Him  less  than  God.  It  was  for  this  that 
Adam  lost  Paradise  and  it  is  for  this  that  the  world  has  been 
warring  against  Him  ever  since  and  it  was  to  save  us  from  this 
that  Jesus  Christ  died.  To  follow  our  own  will  against  that  of 
God  is  bom  in  us.  We  have  inherited  it  from  Adam.  It  has  lost 
to  us  Paradise  and  we  are  already  condemned  criminals,  totally 
depraved,  nad  can  do  nothing  unless  we  come  to  the  terms  pro¬ 
posed  by  our  Supreme  Judge.  These  terms  are  to  lay  aside  our 
will,  to  humble  ourselves  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  to  receive  a 
pardon  from  our  Supreme  Sovereign  upon  express  conditions  that 
we  deserve  eternal  hell  and  receive  our  pardon  upon  no  merit  of 
ours  whatsoever,  but  through  His  grace  extended  to  us  on  account 
of  the  death  and  suffering  of  One  who  never  violated  His  will. 

But  this  grace  is  only  extended  to  those  who  have  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam’s  transgressions.  Now,  what  was 
Adam’s  trangression?  Ambition  to  be  a  god,  overpowered  by  his 
wife  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  devil.  That  is  all.  Did  Adam 
ever  deny  the  supremacy  of  God?  I  say.  No!  He  acknowledged 
it  by  his  action  when  he  heard  the  voice  in  the  garden.  He  hid 
himself  as  a  criminal,  as  one  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  whose 
command  he  knew  he  had  disobeyed.  He  also  acknowledged  it 
by  attempting  to  lay  his  seduction  to  the  charge  of  his  wife.  Eve 
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also  acknowledged  it  by  charging  her  seduction  upon  the  devil; 
and  the  devil  held  his  tongue,  also  acknowledging  it  by  his 
cowardice.  And  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  thrust  out  of  Paradise, 
we  hear  nothing  of  any  complaint  or  accusation  against  God  as 
having  acted  unjustly  or  as  being  a  hard  master,  as  our  Saviour 
tells  us  the  damned  ones  will  answer  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
But  our  first  parents  submitted  with  dignity  and  humility  to  their 
fall,  admitting  the  justness  of  the  sentence,  and  placing  the  guilt 
upon  themselves,  where  it  belonged.  And  even  Cain,  although 
impertinent  before  his  curse,  afterwards  appealed  to  the  com¬ 
passion  of  God  by  telling  Him  that  his  punishment  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  But  he  never  charged  God  with  having  uttered  at 
anytime  a  command  or  permission  that  was  or  is  sinful  or  with 
having  permitted  or  connived  at  a  sinful  action. 

There  is  a  sin  which  neither  Adam  nor  Eve  nor  Cain  nor 
the  devil  ever  did.  And  this  the  Pharisee  did  when  he  said  our 
Saviour  cast  our  devils  by  Beelzebub.  He  then  made  known  to 
the  world  that  there  were  sins  that  man  could  commit  against 
God  that  were  without  the  pale  of  His  redemptions.  This  was 
offending  against  the  majesty  of  God  by  coupling  Him  with  the 
devil.  This  important  annunciation  is  confirmed  by  several  Evange¬ 
lists  but  I  shall  only  quote  from  one:  (Mark  3:28,  29,  30)  “Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  all  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men  and 
blasphemies  wheresoever  they  shall  blaspheme,  but  he  that  shall 
blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is 
in  danger  of  eternal  damnation,  because  they  said  he  hath  an 
unclean  spirit.”  Now,  the  great  and  important  question  is:  Has 
not  God  so  recognized  the  institution  of  bond  service  or  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  man  by  man  under  certain  restrictions  and  circumstances, 
and  holding  him  as  property,  legitimate  and  in  accordance  with 
His  will?  And  when  we  say  that  slavery  (as  it  is  mis-named 
among  us)  is  a  sin,  do  we  not  charge  God  with  having  permitted 
or  acquiesced  in,  or  commanded  sin?  Do  we  not  presume  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  and  condemn  the  acts  of  doctrines  of  God  as  sin? 
In  other  words,  do  we  not  connect  God  with  sin?  Let  us  see,  in 
the  first  covenant  that  God  made  with  Abraham,  he  said,  “He 
that  is  bom  in  thy  house  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money 
must  needs  be  circumcised.”  (Gen.  17:13).  So  that  being  bought 
with  Abraham’s  money  was  being  identified  with  the  blessed 
family,  and  being  brought  into  the  church.  Was  not  slavery  here 
recognized  by  God  as  legitimate?  In  the  decalogue  does  not  God 
say,  “Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  horse  nor  his  ass  nor 
his  man-servant  nor  his  maid-servant  nor  anything  that  is  thy 
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neighbors.”  Did  not  God  say,  “And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant 
or  his  maid  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  his  hand  he  shall  be 
surely  punished;  notwithstanding,  if  he  continue  a  day  or  two,  he 
shall  not  be  punished:  for  he  is  his  money.”  (Ec.  21:20,  21).  Did 
not  God  tell  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  “Say  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  both  thy  bondmen  and  bondmaids  which  thou  shall  have 
of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you:  of  them  shall  ye  buy 
bondsmen  and  bondmaids  and  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance, 
for  your  children  after  you  to  inherit  them  for  all  possession. 
They  shall  be  your  bondsmen  forever.” 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  further  quotations,  but  any  man 
who  will  examine  the  Scriptures  carefully  for  truth  will  see  that 
it  (slavery)  is  an  institution  not  only  recognized  by  God  but 
permitted  to  His  chosen  seed,  and  practiced  by  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob  and  Job,  who  are  our  great  prototypes.  It  is  an  institution 
as  firmly  fixed  as  that  of  husband  and  wife  or  parent  and  child 
and  so  recognized  and  commanded  by  the  Apostles,  Paul  and 
Peter.  This  is  the  reason  that  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy,  said, 
“Let  as  many  servants  (meaning  bondsmen)  as  are  under  the 
yoke  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all  honor  that  the  name 
of  God  and  His  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed.”  (I  Tim.  6:1).  This 
last  is  the  authority  I  think  to  which  you  referred  in  your  letter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alex  S.  Atkinson. 

This  letter  to  Mr.  Stephens  shows  Atkinson  an  able 
champion  of  the  right  of  the  informed  minority  to 
direct  the  course  of  the  less  fortunate  majority. 

Outliving  his  wife,  Anne  Franklin  McDonald,  by  ten 
years,  Alexander  Smith  Atkinson  died  in  his  beloved 
Camden  County  in  August,  1894. 
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LETTERS  OF  GEORGIA  EDITORS  AND  A 
CORRESPONDENT 

By  David  K.  Jackson 


The  following  correspondence  of  W.  C.  Richards^  and 
A.  L.  Taveau,  Sr.,®  to  which  are  added  letters  of  C.  L. 
Wheler*  and  D.  K.  Whitaker,^  reveals  that  the  struggle  of 
literary  journalists  in  Georgia  in  ante-bellum  days  was 
much  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  South,  Again 
and  again  editors  of  Southern  literary  journals  com¬ 
plained  that  Southern  soil  was  not  fertile  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  literary  publication,®  a  complaint  that  perhaps 
could  be  resounded  today.  The  letters®  also  disclose  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  Richards  and  Whitaker  the 
editors,  of  whom  little  is  at  present  known,  and  help  in 
the  positive  identification  of  Taveau’s  contributions  to 
the  Southern  Literary  Gazetted 


Athens  Oct  3^  1848. 

My  dear  Sir 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  and  thank  you  cordially  for  the 
flattering  terms  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  speak  of  my  Journal, ^ 
in  the  success  of  which  I  feel  an  interest,  altogether  apart  from 
pecuniary  considerations.  I  have  barely  a  moment  now  in  which 


1.  William  Carey  Richards,  1818-1892,  Baptist  preacher  and  editor  of  various 
Southern  journals.  See  E.  A.  Alderman  and  others,  eds..  Library  of  Southern 
Literature  (Atlanta.  1907),  XV,  368. 

2.  For  a  brief  bioKraphical  sketch  of  A.  L.  Taveau.  Sr.,  see  the  present 
writer’s  article,  "Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  John  R.  Thompson  and 
AuKUStin  L.  Taveau.”  in  The  IVdliam  and  Mary  CoUege  Quarterly,  XVI. 
April,  1986,  206-221.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Lettere  of  Thompeon  and  Taveau. 

8.  Charles  L.  Wheler,  poet  and  editor. 

4.  Daniel  Kimball  Whitaker,  1801-1881,  Harvard  graduate,  preacher,  lawyer, 
and  journalist.  See  D.  Malone,  ed..  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XX, 
80-81.  Hereinafter  cited  as  D.  A.  B. 

6.  See  the  letters  of  T.  W.  White  in  the  present  writer’s  "Some  Unpublished 
Letters  of  T.  W.  White  to  Lucian  Minor.”  in  Tyler’e  Quarterly  Hiatorical  and 
Genealogical  Magazine,  XVII,  Aprii,  1936,  224-248,  and  XVIII,  July,  1936, 
32-49,  and  the  letters  of  John  R.  Thompson  in  Letters  of  Thompeon  and 
Taveau. 

6.  These  letters,  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Taveau,  Jr.,  of  Orlando.  Fla.,  are  now 
in  my  possession  and  will  be  deposited  in  the  Duke  University  Library.  They 
are  published  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  donor. 

7.  Southern  Literary  Gazette:  An  lUuetrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Belles-Lettres, 
Science  and  the  Arte  was  begun  in  Athens,  Ga..  on  Sat.,  May  13.  1848,  and 
continued  to  April  28,  1849.  The  title  was  later  changed  to  RichariTe  Weekly 
Gazette.  Hereinafter  cited  as  S.  L.  G.  The  Duke  University  Library  has 
almost  a  complete  run  of  volume  one  of  this  journal. 

8.  S.  L.  G.  Incidentally,  Dr.  Thomas  Holley  Chivers,  the  Georgia  poet,  was  a 
prominent  contributor  to  the  Gazette. 
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to  write,  but  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  I  have  ivith  my  own  hands 
put  into  the  Charleston  packet,  a  No  of  the  Gazette  weekly  Ever 
since  No  17.*  addressed  “Alton”  Ja»  L  Pettigru  Esqio  which  must 
be  in  the  Charleston  office.  If  they  are  not  they  have  been  made 
use  of;  but  I  will  cheerfully  replace  them. 

In  No  21.  you  will  find  a  notice  to  “Alton”  that  his  last  favor 
was  lost  in  the  Office.^i  This  is  true  actually  &  not  metaphorically 
&  I  cannot  account  for  the  loss.  Please  send  me  some  favor  if  not 
the  same,  for  an  early  number,  and  believe  me. 

With  much  reg^ard 
Yours  truly 
Wm  C  Richards 

P.  S.  May  I  not  hope  for  a  revelation  of  your  incognito  to 

myself?i2 

II 

Athens  Geo.  Dec  1848 

My  dear  Sir 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  repeated  favors,  which  believe  me  are 
warmly  acknowledged.  The  copy  of  “Charleston”  came  to  hand 
the  day  after  your  last  letter  and  too  late  for  notice  in  No.  30. 
I  will  ‘deal  with  it’  in  No.  31.i*  It  is  cold  &  very  tame.  Your 
expressions  of  interest  in  my  labors  are  cheering;  your  efforts  to 
increase  my  circulation  are  genuine  “Encouragement.”^^  I  shall 
‘persevere’  in  spite  of  discouragements.  Let  me  bespeak  your  fur¬ 
ther  kind  assistance.  Make  me  as  much  your  debtor  in  reference 
to  the  Gazette  as  you  will — I  will  confess  the  obligation. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  Prospectus  for  the  “Schoolfellow”i6 
Can  you  interest  any  “little  people”  in  its  behalf.  No:  1  is  now 
in  preparation  It  will  be  quite  pretty  &  unique 


9.  I,  13S.  Sat.,  Sept.  2.  1848,  which  contains  Taveau's  “I  Ix>Te  Thee,  Susan.” 

10.  James  Lewis  Petisra.  1789-1868,  a  prominent  South  Carolinian.  See 
Library  of  SofUhem  Literature,  XV,  340. 

11.  Under  the  headintr,  “Notices  to  Correspondents,”  appeared  the  followins 
note:  "ALTON. — Your  last  favor  was  marked  for  insertion  and  sent  to  the 
Printins  OflSce,  where  it  has  been  mislaid ;  and  we  shall  be  oblised  to  you 
either  to  send  us  a  copy,  or  something  in  its  place,”  S.  L.  G.,  I,  167,  Sept. 
80,  1848. 

12.  The  letter  is  postmarked  “Athens,  Ga.,  Oct.  8,”  and  is  addressed  to  “Alton, 
to  the  care  of  Hon.  James  L.  Pettigru,  Charleston,  S.  C.”  Taveau  apparently 
revealed  the  identity  of  his  pen  name,  “Alton,”  for  the  next  letter  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  A.  L.  Taveau,  Esq. 

18.  See  “Southern  Chivalry”  from  The  Vindication,  a  Satire  on  “Charleston, 
a  Poem,”  S.  L.  G.,  I,  24S,  Dec.  9,  1848.  See  also  Taveau's  letter  to  William 
Gilmore  Simms  in  Lettere  of  Thompson  and  Taveau. 

14.  Obviously  an  allusion  to  Taveau’s  “Encouragement,”  S.  L.  G.,  I,  196,  Oct. 
28.  1848. 

16.  The  Schoolfellow:  A  Magazine  for  Girle  and  Boys,  edited  by  W.  C.  Richards, 
and  publish^  both  in  Charleston  and  Athens  by  Richards  and  Walker.  Only 
one  volume  (1849)  appeared.  A  complete  file  may  be  found  in  the  Duke 
University  Library.  A  prospectus  of  The  SehodftUow  appeared  in  the  S.  L. 
G.,  I,  208,  Nov.  4.  1848.  See  also  the  editorial  in  the  S.  L.  G.,  I.  207.  Nov. 
4,  1848. 
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Mr  [C.  L.]  Wheler  begs  me  to  acknowledge  for  him  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  jrr  letter  with  One  Dollar  enclosed  for  the  “Monthly 
Journal”  &  to  express  to  you  his  regret  at  being  obliged  to  inform 
you  of  the  decease  of  the  Journal.^^  It  was  begun  inadvisedly  and 
I  feared  would  prove  a  failure;  tho’  I  was  willing  to  hope  other¬ 
wise  Your  Sonnet  will  appear  in  No  31  &  you  shall  haxe  Extra 
Nos  of  it.i7  Your  clever  Epigram  sent  to  the  ‘Monthly  Journal’ 
shall  also  have  a  corner  in  the  Gazette^s 

Do  not  fail  to  compete  for  the  prize.^^  I  depend  upon  you  for 
something  to  go  before  the  Committee.20 

I  have  been  purposing  all  along  to  be  in  Charleston  this  month ; 
but  the  Fates  will  forbid  it  I  fear.  I  shall  come  to  thank  you,  in 
person,  early  in  the  New  Year.  Meanwhile  aid  me,  as  you  have 
done,  with  your  pen  and  your  exertions,  and  believe  me. 

Every  Sincerely, 

&  gratefully  yours — 

Wra  C  Richards. 

A  L.  Taveau  Esq 

P.  S.  Mr  Wheler  has  put  the  Dollar  into  my  hands.  Shall  I 
enclose  it  to  you— or  bring  it  to  you — or  (pardon  my  selfishness!) 
will  you  order  it  to  “be  on  the  table”  as  an  instalment  of  the 
next  subscription  for  the  Gazette? 

Ill 

Athens  Dec.  16th  1848 

My  dear  Sir 

Accept  my  thanks  for  your  last  favor  with  its  Enclosure  of 
Three  Dollars,  being  (with  the  one  Dollar  sent  on  [illegible]  of 
the  Monthly  Journal)  in  full  for  5  copies  of  "The  Schoolfellow” 
which  shall  be  duly  forwarded  to  the  addresses  sent  by  you.  I 
repeat  my  thanks  &  wish  I  had  many  such  friends  &  supporters 
as  you  have  shewn  yourself.21  I  have  been  induced,  by  various 
considerations  to  postpone  the  day  of  award  on  the  prize  con¬ 
tributions — until  Feb  1st — a  delay  which  will  be,  I  think,  generally 
beneficial  to  the  end  proposed.22  Your  Poem  shall  have  "a  full 
swing”  though  I  shall  not  sit  with  the  Committee  in  judgement. 

16.  See  the  prospectus  of  Wheler’s  Monthly  Journal  of  Vteful  and  Entertaining 
Knowledge  in  the  S.  L.  G.,  I,  168,  Sept.  30,  1848. 

17.  "Sonnet:  To  Lucy.  On  Being  Asked  If  I  Could  Write  Verse,”  S.  L.  G., 
I,  241,  Dec.  9,  1848. 

18.  In  “Our  Gossip  Column”  appeared  the  epigram,  with  editorial  comments, 
entitled  “The  Author’s  Retort  on  His  ‘Friend’,”  S.  L.  G.,  I,  247,  Dec.  9,  1848. 

19.  In  an  announcement,  S.  L.  G.,  I,  238,  Dec.  2,  1848,  valuable  prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  tale,  poem,  etc.  Taveau  was  an  unsuccessful  contestant. 
See  S.  L.  G.,  I.  319.  Feb.  17,  1849. 

20.  The  committee  included  Professor  James  P.  Waddell,  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  Dr.  Henry  Hull,  and  James  W.  Harris,  Esq. 

21.  Taveau  also  encouraged  John  R.  Thompson  by  obtaining  subscribers  to  The 
Southern  Literary  Messenger.  See  Letters  of  Thompson  and  Taveau. 

22.  See  S.  L.  G.,  I,  262,  Dec.  23.  1848. 
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I  forgot  in  my  previous  letter  to  reply  to  your  query  about  the 
probable  sale  of  Charleston  &  the  Vindication.28  I  should  fear  to 
encourage  you  to  send  them — on  account  of  the  want  of  interest  in 
&  taste  for  such  brochures  in  this  place.  Of  Legare’s  Poems  & 
of  “Poems  by  a  Charlestonian”  we  can  make  no  sale  at  all2< — I 
am  ashamed  to  say  all  this  of  Athens  but  so  it  is.  Your  communi¬ 
cations,  private  or  for  the  Gazette,  will  ever  be  welcomed  to 

Yours  with  regard 
Wm  C  Richards 

A  L  Taveau  Esq 

P.  S.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  say  to  our  friend  Jno  Russell 
Esq25  that  if  he  receives  a  parcel  for  me  from  N.  Y.  he  will  confer 
a  great  favor  by  sending  it  up  by  the  passenger  train,  care  F.  C. 
Arms  Esq.  Augusta  (Geo  R  R) 

IV 

Athens  Feb  2.  1849. 

My  dear  Sir 

I  wrote  you  a  few  days  since  acknowledging  your  kind  favors26 
— but  it  is  barely  possible  my  letter  was  mislaid  before  being 
mailed:  otherwise  it  sh<i  have  reached  you.  I  am  your  debtor 
greatly  &  tender  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  repeated  favors. 
You  have  paid  for  all  the  names  sent  on  by  you — numbering  7. 
to  the  Gazette  &  5.  to  the  Schoolfellow. 

Your  Canzonette  (first  Edition) 27  was  printed  before  the 
second  reached  me,  or  I  sh<i  have  been  pleased  to  meet  yr.  wishes. 
Pardon  me  if  I  write  short  &  stupid  letters;  for  I  am  exceedingly 
occupied  with  diverse  cares.  I  hope  to  see  you  this  month;  but 
dare  not  promise  that  I  will  visit  C — 

Your  Valentine  favor  will  have  a  place  next  week.28  With 
true  regard,  believe  me 

Yr  obliged  friend 
Wm  C  Richards 

A  L  Taveau  Esq 
Charleston 
S.  C. 

P.  S.  The  Committee  of  Award  commence  their  duties  im¬ 
mediately.  I  should  be  happy  to  communicate  to  you  a  favorable 
award  on  y'  poem:  but  ‘events  are  beyond  my  control  &  it  bides 
its  fate.’  R 


23.  See  footnote  13. 

24.  James  M.  Legare.  a  Charleston  poet. 

25.  John  Russell,  a  Charleston  publisher  and  bookseller. 

26.  Probably  Alton’s  “Sonnet — To  Elizabeth,”  S.  L.  G,,  I,  217,  Noy.  18,  1848, 
and  “To  Littie  Sophie,”  S.  L.  G.,  I,  265,  Jan.,  1849. 

27.  “Canzonette.”  S.  L.  G.,  I,  289,  Jan.  27,  1849. 

28.  “Valentine’s  Day,”  S.  L.  G.,  I,  319,  Feb.  17,  1849. 
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V 

Athens  July  28.  1849 

My  dear  Sir 

My  long  absence  from  home  is  the  only  apologry  I  can  offer 
for  my  long  silence  to  you  &  I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  find  that  satisfactory  rather  than  to  seek  another — less  honor¬ 
able  to  myself  in  view  of  the  obligations  under  which  you  have 
laid  me. 

I  do  assure  you  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  &  to  write  to  you 
very  much  more  frequently,  but  I  have  had  no  time  to  write.  I 
think  it  is  nearly  three  months  since  I  wrote  to  my  brother 
Addison29  &  I  am  writing  to  you  first 

I  enclose  the  “Evening  Hymn,”so  though  I  am  quite  oblivious 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  you  to  ask  its  return.  I  do  half 
remember  that  you  proposed  to  revise  it.  Is  it  so?  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  me  averse  to  printing  it  as  it  is,  for  it  is  not  so. 

Your  “Age  of  Rhyme”3i  got  in  during  my  absence,  or  it  would 
not  have  appeared  without  “gossip”  I  am  directing  every  energy 
now  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  paper.  It  is  not  yet 
out  of  danger.  This  Entre  nous.  I  feel  apprehensive  that  this 
second  year  may  prove  like  the  first,  an  expense,  and  if  so,  the  days 
of  the  paper  “are  numbered” — unless  I  should  be  prevailed  upon 
to  move  it  to  the  North  &  take  the  broad  field  of  opportunity — 
which  is  advised  by  some  friends. 

In  the  event  of  not  finding  the  support  adequate  to  sustain  it 
in  the  South,  I  should  seriously,  with  whatever  regret — think  of 
going  to  New  York  with  it.  The  success  of  the  “Schoolfellow” 
could  not  be  doubtful  there  &  I  fancy  the  Gazette  would  flourish 
in  that  wet  soil. 

I  am  disclosing  to  you  hidden  thoughts — for  I  know  your  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Gazette  is  not  small  Let  us  hope  (as  I  do)  that  it 
may  flourish  in  the  South.  I  am  laboring  hard  to  bring  about 
such  a  result. 

I  thank  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  repeated  favours — I  am  cheer¬ 
fully  your  debtor.  Do  not  think  your  poems  undesired,  because 
for  weeks  unsolicited.  Write — tvrite — and  above  all,  believe  me  to 
be  ever  mindful  of  your  kindness,  and  anxious  for  a  perpetuation 
of  that  regard  which  I  trust  subsists  between  us. 

29.  Thomas  Addison  Richards.  1820-1900,  author  and  iliustrator  of  travel  books, 
landscape  punter,  and  art  teacher.  See  D.  A.  B.,  XV,  569-660. 

SO.  “Evenins  Hymn,”  Southern  Literary  Meuenger,  XVI,  298-300,  May,  1860. 

31.  The  issue  in  which  this  contribution  appeared,  is  apparently  missinK  in  the 
Duke  University  file. 
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Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible  &  with  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  Messrs  P.  &  LS2 

Believe  me 

Ever  Cordially  Yours 
W™  C  Richards 

P.  S.  If  I  have  not  authorized  D'  Honours^  to  furnish  you 
with  extra  copies  on  demand,  this  will  be  authority  to  him  to  that 
effect 


R. 


VI 

Athens,  Ga.,  Sept.  16,  1849 

Dear  Sir: 

I  avail  myself  of  the  very  first  moment’s  leisure  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  to  answer  your  kindly  letter  of  the  22^  ult. 

I  am  truly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindly  consideration  of 
my  magazine.  I  would  I  had  a  thousand  such  subscribers!  But 
I  cannot  better  answer  your  inquiries  in  other  matters  better 
than  when  I  meet  you  in  Charleston  vis  d  vis,  which  I  hope  to  do 
about  the  first  of  January.  When  I  swing  out  my  sign  I  pray 
that  you  will  call  in  and  see  me.  As  I  shall  be  among  strangers, 
you  will  appreciate  my  motives  in  desiring  to  be  acquainted  with 
you.  And,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  occasionally  “lend  a  hand’’  at  the 
literary  bellows.  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  South’’8<  is  in¬ 
definitely  postponed — the  publication,  I  mean. 

Hoping  to  see  you  soon,  I  subscribe  myself 
Truly  yours, 

C.  L.  Wheler. 

A  L  Taveau,  Esq. 

Charlston  [stc]  So  Ca 

VII 

Dear  Sir: — >6 

The  subject  of  this  letter,  though  disagreeable  to  me,  I, 
nevertheless,  in  justice  to  myself,  feel  bound  to  communicate. 
You  will  remember  that  the  first  article  which  I  contributed  to 
your  Magazine,  was  altered  by  you  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy 
the  whole  sense  of  the  piece.  I,  therefore,  on  contributing  a 
second,  requested  you  to  read  it  over  with  me  and  suggest  any 
alterations  which  you  might  desire.  You  did  so,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  minor  points,  saw  nothnig  to  alter  or  amend. 
When,  therefore,  the  Article  was  printed,  and  I  saw  that  my  MS. 


S2.  Perhaps  Petiaru  and  Legar^. 

38.  Perhaps  an  agent. 

34.  This  Tolnme  was  probably  never  published. 

35.  Addressed  to  D.  K.  Whitaker. 
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had  been  violated  in  every  instance  in  which  I,  properly,  used  a 
capital  letter,  I  called  at  the  Printer’s,  to  ascertain  if  it  had 
been  done  by  him;  but  was  informed  that  you  handed  him  the 
MS.,  with  the  pen  run  through  each  of  the  Capitals  mentioned — 
thus,  in  nearly  every  instance,  altering  or  rendering  the  sense 
perfectly  confused. 

Since,  therefore,  I  cannot  get  an  article  printed  correctly,  I 
regret  to  inform  you  that  all  connection  with  your  Magazine  on 
my  part  must  be  in  future  discontinued. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedt.  Servt., 

Augustin  L.  Taveau. 

Nov.  21«t  1850. 

VIII 

Charleston  27  Janr  1851 

Dear  Sir — 

On  my  return  from  Columbia,  I  received  a  note  from  you 
stating  that  in  consequence  of  your  poem,  “The  Dream”  not 
being  printed  as  you  had  written  it  as  to  the  capitals,  you  declined 
sending  any  further  articles  to  the  magazine — adding  that  you 
had  been  informed  at  the  printing  office  that  I  had  passed  a  pencil- 
mark  through  the  capitals  in  the  manuscript.  I  return  you  the 
manuscript  to  convince  you  that  this  is  not  the  case.  I  do  not 
recollect  giving  any  directions  to  the  printer  in  respect  to  your 
piece  except  that  no  stanza  should  be  divided — so  as  to  be  printed 
partly  on  one,  and  partly  on  another  page.  This  was  your  wish, 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  gave  any  other  direction. 

I  remember  when  Mr  Nixon  commenced  printing  the  work  I 
furnished  him  with  a  set  of  rules  in  respect  to  the  use  of  capital 
letters,  italicised  words  spelling  and  other  matters,  now  adopted 
by  the  best  publishers,  but  am  not  aware  and  do  not  believe  that 
I  gave  him  any  special  directions  in  respect  to  your  communication 
other  than  what  I  have  above  stated.  I  regret  that  any  thing 
should  have  occurred  in  the  manner  of  printing  it  that  did  not 
meet  your  approval. 

I  called  repeatedly  at  your  office  after  my  return  to  the  city 
to  see  you  on  the  subject,  but  learned  by  inquiry,  finally,  at  your 
lodgings,  that  you  were  out  of  town. 

Yours  very  respectfully 
Dani  K.  Whitaker 

Augustin  L.  Taveau  Esq 
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STATISTICS  AND  CROSS-SECTIONS  OF  THE 
GEORGIA  PRESS  TO  1870 

By  Kenneth  W.  Rawlings 

From  the  seventh  day  of  April,  1763  when  James 
Johnston  issued  the  first  edition  of  the  Georgia  Gazette 
at  Savannah,^  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press  of 
the  state  has  shown  a  steady  tendency  to  expand. 
Certain  cross-sections  of  this  development  can  be 
secured  and  certain  interesting  and  revealing  figures 
obtained. 

Isaiah  Thomas  gives  two  views  of  the  press,  the  first 
in  1775  and  the  second  in  1810.  In  1775  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  Revolution  the  Georgia  Gazette  was  still 
the  sole  paper  published  in  the  state.  However  by  1810 
the  number  of  papers  published  had  risen  to  thirteen, 
three  of  them  maintaining  the  standards  of  the  dis¬ 
appearing  Federalist  Party  while  seven  waved  the 
flag  of  the  Republican  faction.  The  party  affiliation  of 
three  of  these  papers  is  not  given.^  Of  these  thirteen 
newspapers  ten  were  issued  weekly,  two  semi-weekly, 
and  one  tri-weekly.  The  average  circulation  per  issue 
per  paper  was  probably  near  eight  hundred.* 

Another  interesting  view  of  the  press  is  given  by 
Daniel  Hewitt  in  1828.  Here  there  are  also  thirteen 
titles  listed  but  no  party  affiliations  are  given  although 
the  price  of  subscriptions  are  noted.  There  were  two 
daily  papers,  the  Savannah  Republican  and  the  Savannah 
Georgian,  both  published  at  Savannah  at  eight  dollars 
per  annum,  two  semi-weekly  sheets,  the  Georgia  Courier 
and  The  Constitutionalist,  both  published  at  Augusta  for 
five  dollars.  The  nine  remaining  papers  were  all  issued 

1.  Douglaa  C.  McMurtrie,  The  Hiatory  of  Printing  in  the  United  States  (New 
York.  1936),  11.  370. 

2.  Isaiah  Thomas,  The  History  of  Printing  in  America  with  a  Biography  of 
Printers,  etc..  Second  Edition  (Aibany,  N.  Y..  1874),  295.303. 

3.  The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge  for  the  Year 
ltS5  (Boston.  1834),  273. 
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once  per  week  at  rates  ranging  from  two  to  five  dollars.* 
In  all  probability  there  were  really  eighteen  newspapers 
in  this  year  for  the  American  Almanac  for  1830  in  a  table 
corrected  from  the  Traveller  gives  this  latter  number.® 
In  1834  the  American  Almanac^  printed  the  following 
list  of  publications: 


Counties 

Towns 

Title 

How  often  pub. 

Richmond 

Augusta 

Courier 

3  times  a  w’k. 

Constitutionalist 

twice  a  week 

Chronicle 

do. 

Sentinel 

do. 

Chatham 

Savannah 

Georgian 

Daily 

Republican 

do. 

Baldwin 

Milledgeville 

Federal  Union 

weekly 

Standard  of  Union 

do. 

Recorder 

do. 

Journal 

do. 

Times 

do. 

Academician'^ 

Once  in  2  w’ks. 

Wilkes  ■ 

Washington 

News 

weekly 

Christian  Index  & 

Baptist  Miscellany 

do. 

Temperance  Banner 

Once  in  2  w’ks. 

Clarke 

Athens 

Southern  Banner 

weekly 

Western  Herald 

do. 

Bibb 

Macon 

Telegraph 

do. 

Messenger 

do. 

Southern  Planter^ 

Once  in  2  w’ks. 

McIntosh 

Darien 

Telegraph 

weekly 

Muscogee 

Columbus 

Sentinel 

do. 

Enquirer 

do. 

Upson 

Thomaston 

Hickory  Nut 

do. 

Lumpkin 

Auraria 

Miners’  Recorder  & 

Spy  in  the  West 

do. 

4.  In  the  issue  for  June,  1828  of  The  Traveller  and  Monthly  Gazetter  Daniel 
Hewitt,  its  editor,  published  a  list  of  newspapers  and  peri<^ieals  then  being 
published  in  the  United  States.  This  list  has  been  republished  by  tbe 
American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  n.s.  Vol.  44  (October.  1934),  367-382. 

6.  The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knouledge  for  the  Year 
1SS5  (Boston.  1834),  284. 

6.  The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Usefvl  Knowledge  for  the  Year 
1835  (Boston,  1834),  278. 

7.  Ibid.,  284. 

8.  Ibid.,  284.  Devoted  to  Agriculture 
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Cass 

Cassville 

Gazette 

do. 

Coweta 

Newman 

[No  title  given.] 

do. 

Columbia 

Cherokee 

Wrightsboro 

[No  title  given.] 

do. 

Co’ty 

New  Echota 

Cherokee  Phoenix 

do. 

It  was  not  until  1840  that  the  “Fourth  Estate”  of 
the  nation  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
a  place  on  the  Census  Returns.  However  on  the  printed 
returns  issued  from  the  Census  Office  before  1880  only 
statistical  summaries  were  presented.  In  respect  to 
the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
the  following  table  shows  the  expansion  as  provided 
by  these  reports*  to  1870: 


1840 

1860 

I860 

1870 

Daily  . . 

.  6 

5 

12 

16 

Tri-weekly  . 

3 

6 

6 

Semi-weekly 

_ 6 

1 

9 

Weekly _ 

_ 24 

37 

73 

73 

Semi-Monthly _ 

_ 

6 

2 

Monthly  . . 

_ _ 

13 

6 

Quarterly 

— 

1 

Total  _ _  . 

_  _ _ 40»o 

61 

106 

110 

Fortunately  the  manuscript  returns”  for  the  State  of 

Georgia  for  the  years  1850, 

1860  and 

1870  have 

sur- 

vived  and  from  them  much  additional  information  can 
be  obtained.  These  statistics  are  as  follows:’* 


9.  Cotnpendum  of  tho  Enumeration  of  the  Inhabitant*  and  Statittiea  of  the 
United  State*  .  .  .  from  the  Sixth  Cen*u*  (WashinKton.  1841).  208:  The 
Stati*tie*  of  the  Population  of  the  United  State* — Ninth  Cen*u*,  Vot.  I, 
“Population  and  Social  Statistics,”  482-485. 

10.  Includes  six  “periodicals”  for  which  the  frequency  is  not  given. 

11.  These  returns  are  in  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Duke  University 
Library,  Durham,  N.  C.  They  are  county  summaries  and  are  labled  Seventh, 
Eighth  artd  Ninth  Cen*ua — Social  Stati*tiea — Georgia. 

12.  For  the  year  1860  Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy.  Director  of  the  Census  for  that 
year  has  published  these  reports  for  the  United  States  in  Catalogue  of  the 
Newepaper*  and  Periodieal*  publiehed  in  the  United  State*,  which  is  Part  U 
of  John  Livingston,  Livingston’s  Law  Regi*ter  for  list  (New  York.  1852), 
a  publication  at  present  difficult  to  obtain.  The  above  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Kennedy's  publication  and  differs  from  the  manuscript  returns  only  in  the 
■I>clUng  of  certain  works  and  arrangement.  Such  lists  as  W.  T.  Coggesbal, 
The  Newspaper  Record,  etc.  (Philadelphia.  1866)  and  Daniel  J.  Kenny,  The 
American  Newepaper  Directory  and  Record  of  the  Pre**  (New  York,  1861) 
present  little  information  in  Edition  to  titles  and  have  proven  to  be  none 
too  reliaUe.  The  annual  volumes  of  Geo.  Rowell  &  Ck>’B.  American  Newa- 
paper  Directory  (New  York,  1869-1908)  give  statistics  for  the  press  of  the 
naUon  aft«  1M9. 
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— 

1860  — 

Na 

Name 

Town 

County 

Issued 

Char. 

Circ. 

Au 

Albany  Patriot 

Baker 

weekly 

Dem. 

1,2m 

Federal  Union 

Milledgeville 

Baldwin 

do. 

3,0M 

Co 

Southern  Presbyterian 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Relig. 

1,6M 

do.  Recorder 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2,784 

Star  of  Truth 

do. 

do. 

monthly 

Litry. 

2,0M 

Re 

The  Gem 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3M 

Journal  and  Messenger 

Macon 

Bibb 

weekly 

Whig 

3,2M 

So 

Georgia  Telegraph 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Dem. 

3,0M 

do.  Citizen 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1,0M 

Ci 

Southern  Tribune 

do. 

do. 

do. 

6M 

Reformer 

do. 

do. 

monthly 

Med. 

3M 

Ri 

C« 

Cassville  Standard 

Cassville 

Cass 

weekly 

Dem. 

6M 

Athens  Whig 

Athens 

Clarke 

do. 

Whig 

7M 

W 

do.  Banner 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Dem. 

7M 

Home  of  Mirth 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Humor 

1,2M 

American  Mechanic 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Mechanics 

4M 

C( 

Georgian 

Savannah 

Chatham 

daily 

Dem. 

660 

Bi 

Republican 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Whig 

9M 

Friend  of  the  Family 

do. 

do. 

weekly 

Lity. 

1,0M 

Bi 

Daily  News 

do. 

do. 

daily 

Indpt. 

1,020 

Georgia  Banner 

Newnan 

Coweta 

weekly 

Dem. 

4M 

Marietta  Advocate 

Marietta 

Cobb 

do. 

do. 

720 

Constitutional  Union 

do. 

do. 

Union 

480 

Masonic  Journal 

do. 

monthly 

1,600 

Atlanta  Intelligencer 

Atlanta 

DeKalb 

weekly 

7M 

Southern  Enterprise 

Early 

do. 

Litry. 

300 

Rome  Bulletin 

Rome 

Floyd 

do. 

Whig 

7M 

Southerner 

do. 

do. 

Dem. 

7M 

B 

Temperance  Banner 

Greene 

do. 

Temp. 

6,000 

Christian  Index 

do. 

do. 

Baptist 

2,1M 

Clarkesville  Aegis 

Clarkesville 

Habersham 

do. 

Mountain  Signal 

Dahlonega 

Lumpkin 

do. 

600 

The  Bee 

Forsythe 

Monroe 

do. 

Neut. 

600 

c 

Madison  Family  Visitor 

Madison 

Morgan 

weekly 

700 

C 

Columbus  Times 

Columbus 

Muscogee 

Tri-w’kly 

do.  do. 

do. 

do. 

weekly 

;  c 

do.  Enquirer 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1  c 

Southern  Sentinel 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

Dalton  Times 

Dalton 

Murray 

do. 

Dem. 

6M 

Southern  Family  Journal 

Newton 

do. 

Relig. 

1,000 

American  Whig 

Pike 

do. 

900 

Georgian  Jeffersonian 

do. 

do. 

700 

1 
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Name 

Town 

County  Issued 

Char. 

Circ. 

Aug^usta  Sentinel  Augusta 

Richmond  daily 

600 

do. 

do.  do. 

do.  tri-w’kly 

324 

do. 

do.  do. 

do.  weekly 

6,362 

Constitutionalist  do. 

do.  daily 

400 

do. 

do. 

do.  tri-w’kly 

260 

do. 

do. 

do.  weekly 

3,000 

Republic 

do. 

do.  tri-w’kly 

662 

do. 

do. 

do.  weekly 

2,962 

Southern  Journal  do. 

do.  monthly 

Medical 

600 

do.  Cultivator  do. 

do.  do. 

8,000 

Citizens’  Reporter 

Troup  weekly 

660 

Ringold  Republican 

Walker  do. 

Dem. 

200 

Central  Georgian  Sandersville 

Washington  do. 

Litry. 

700 

Washington  Gazette  Washington 

Wilkes  do. 

Whig 

760 

— 

1860  — 

County 

Name 

Char. 

Issued 

Circ. 

Baldwin 

Federal  Union 

Pol.  D  (B&L) 

weekly 

3,000 

Southern  Recorder 

”  0  (B&E) 

ft 

2,900 

Bibb 

Georgia  Telegraph 

Democratic 

weekly 

2,000 

do.  do. 

do. 

daily 

700 

Christian  Index 

Baptist 

weekly 

6,000 

American  Republic 

Literary 

do. 

6,000 

Journal  &  Messenger 

Opposition 

do. 

1,900 

Georgia  Citizen 

do. 

do. 

1,600 

do.  do. 

do. 

semi-weekly 

900 

do.  do. 

Advertiser 

monthly 

10,000 

Medical  Reformer 

Medical 

do. 

800 

Burke 

Waynesboro  News 

Literary 

weekly 

1,600 

Independent  South 

Political 

weekly 

700 

Gopher 

Wit  &  Humor 

semi-mon. 

60 

Sky  Rocket 

Philosophy 

Fun,  Fact,  etc. 

monthly 

300 

Campbell 

Carrollton  Advocate 

S.  R.  Dem. 

weekly 

600 

Cass 

Cartersville  Express 

Political  Dem. 

weekly 

600 

Standard 

Political 

weekly 

662 

Catoosa 

Catoosa  Journal 

Political 

weekly 

300 

Chatham 

Savh.  Morning  News 

Democratic 

daily 

1,800 

tri-weekly 

1,000 

weekly 

1,000 

Savh.  Republican 

Opposition 

daily 

1,200 

tri-weekly 

600 

weekly 

600 
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County 

Name 

Char. 

Issued 

Circ. 

Savh.  Medical  Journal 

Medical 

Bi-monthly 

600 

Oglethorpe  Journal 

do. 

Bi-monthly 

800 

Clarke 

Watchman 

Political  W. 

weekly 

6,700 

So.  Banner 

Democratic 

weekly 

1,600 

Clay 

Spirit  of  the  Age 

Neutral 

weekly 

200 

Cobb 

Southern  Statesman 

Democratic 

weekly 

600 

Marietta  Advocate 

Democratic 

weekly 

600 

Columbia 

Thomson  Herald 

Literary 

weekly 

800 

Coweta 

Independent  Blade 

Independent 

weekly 

900 

Southern  Litrary  Companion 

Literary 

1,200 

Banner  &  Sentinel 

Democratic 

» 

1,000 

Fly  Leaf 

Literary 

quarterly 

1,000 

Decatur 

Argus 

Dem. 

weekly 

1,000 

Southern  Georgian 

American 

weekly 

600 

DeKalb 

Independent  Press 

Democratic 

weekly 

860 

Daugherty 

Albany  Patriot 

Political 

Democratic 

weekly 

1,000 

Early 

Early  Co.  News 

Neutral  in 

Politics  A 

Religious 

weekly 

Elbert 

Star  of  the  South 

Neutral  in 

Politics 

weekly 

860 

Fayette 

Literary  Casket 

Literary 

weekly 

1,200 

Floyd 

Southern  &  Com. 

Democratic 

weekly 

1,000 

Rome  Courier 

Oposition 

11 

700 

ff 

Oposition 

tri-weekly 

300 

Fulton 

Southern  Confederacy 

Political  D. 

daily  A  W. 

3,600 

National  American 

Cost.  Union 

try-weekly 

1,000 

Cherokee  Bapt. 

Missionary 

weekly 

2,000 

Education  Repository  & 

Family  Monthly 

Religious 

monthly 

1,000 

Signet  &  Journal 

Masonic 

monthly 

3,000 

Lita.  National  American 

Literary 

monthly 

1,000 

Intelligencer 

Political  D. 

daily  &  w. 

3,000 

Medical  Journal 

Medical 

monthly 

800 

Crusader 

Temperance 

weekly 

600 

Locomotiv 

Political  D. 

daily 

660 

Glynn 

Brunswick  Herald 

Democratic 

weekly 

800 

Gordon 

Platform 

Political 

weekly 

600 

Greene 

Planters  Weekly 

Family  paper 

weekly 

800 

Gwinnett 

Lawrenceville  News 

Political  In. 

weekly 

800 

Habesham 

Southern  Herald 

Political  Dem. 

weekly 

800 

Hart 

Hartwell  Messenger 

Literary 

weekly 

880 
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County 

Name 

Char. 

Issued 

Circ. 

Harris 

Harris  County  Enterprise 

Political 

weekly 

480 

Houston 

Nineteenth  Century 

Literary  A 

Family 

weekly 

1,000 

Jefferson 

Louisville  Gazette 

Country  paper 

weekly 

800 

Lowndes 

Valdosta  Watchman 

Political  D. 

weekly 

1,800 

Lumpkin 

Mountain  Signal 

Bell  &  Everett 

weekly 

700 

Monroe 

Educational  Journal 

Educational 

weekly 

800 

Morsran 

Georgia  Weekly  Visitor 

Literary 

weekly 

700 

Muscog^ee 

Dailyis  Times 

Democratic 

daily 

1,000 

ff 

»f 

weekly 

4,000 

Daily  Sun 

Neutral 

daily 

900 

” 

tt 

weekly 

600 

Enquirer 

Whig 

daily 

900 

ff 

f» 

weekly 

6,000 

Cornerstone 

Independent 

If 

1,260 

Newton 

Southern  Bapt.  Messenger 

Religious 

(0.  S.  Baptist) 

semi-mon. 

2,600 

Covington  Times 

Political 

weekly 

600 

Pulaski 

Pulaski  Times 

Literary 

weekly 

760 

Randolph 

Cuthberti^  Reporter 

Democratic 

weekly 

700 

Richmond 

Constitutionalist 

Democratic 

daily 

1,600 

tri-wk. 

800 

weekly 

4,000 

Field  &  Fire  Side 

Literary 

weekly 

11,000 

Chronicle  &  Sentinel 

Opposition 

daily 

1,000 

weekly 

12,000 

Cultivator 

Agricultural 

monthly 

6,000 

Ewing  Disptach 

Democratic 

daily 

2,000 

w’kly 

16,000 

Spalding 

Southern  Democrat 

Southern 

Rights  & 

Democratic 

weekly 

1,000 

American  Union 

Opposition 

weekly 

900 

Middle  Georgrian 

Southern 

Rights 

weekly 

just  started 

Sumter 

S.  W.  News 

Political 

weekly 

700 

Sumter  Republican 

If 

ff 

1,600 

Thomas 

Southern  Enterprise 

Opposition 

weekly 

800 

Wire  Grass  Reporter 

Democratic 

” 

1,000 

Troup 

LaGrange  Reporter 

Political  Op. 

weekly 

1,800 

Upson 

Upson  Pilot 

American 

weekly 

700 

IS.  IU*glbl«. 
14.  lUesible. 
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County 

Name 

Char. 

Issued 

Circ. 

Warren 

Georgia  Clipper 

Miscellany 

weekly 

6,00015 

Ware 

Georgia  Forester 

Democratic 

weekly 

660 

Washington 

Central  Georgia 

Literary 

weekly 

1,000 

Geo.  Medical  and  Surgical 

Medical 

Encyclopedia 

Periodical 

monthly 

600 

Whitfield 

North  Ga.  Times 

Political  Dem. 

weekly 

1,200 

Wilkes 

Washington  Independent 

Independent 

weekly 

700 

—  1870  — 

Baldwin 

Southern  Recorder 

Independent 

weekly 

700 

Federal  Union 

Democratic 

99 

700 

Bartow 

Cartersville  Expr. 

Political 

semi-monthly 

1,000 

Bibb 

Telegraph  &  Messenger 

News 

daily 

2,600 

do. 

99 

semi-weekly 

600 

do. 

99 

weekly 

4,000 

Macon  Journal 

99 

daily 

1,100 

do. 

99 

weekly 

300 

American  Union 

99 

weekly 

1,200 

Christian  Advocate 

Religious 

weekly 

8,600 

Burkes  Weekly 

Literary 

weekly 

3,800 

Farm  &  Home 

Agn^icultural 

monthly 

1,600 

Medical  Progressionalist 

Medical 

monthly 

460 

Little  Soldier 

Literary 

monthly 

3,000 

Brooks 

Quitman  Banner 

Political  & 

Commercial 

weekly 

2,000 

Burke 

The  Expositor 

Political 

weekly 

200 

Chatham 

Savannah  Republican 

Political 

daily 

6,600 

ff  ff 

99 

weekly 

3,400 

Savannah  Morning  News 

99 

daily 

6,000 

9f  99  99 

99 

tri-weekly 

1,800 

99  99  99 

99 

weekly 

3,000 

Savannah  Daily  Advertiser 

99 

daily 

2,600 

Georgia  Staats  Zeitung 

99 

semi-weekly 

600 

Southern  Agriculturalist 

Agricultural 

monthly 

6,000 

( Published  simultaneously 
at  Augusta  &  Savannah, 
total  circulation  6000) 

Clarke 

Southern  Watchman 

Literary  & 

Political 

weekly 

1,800 

Southern  Banner 

Political 

weekly 

1,000 

16.  nieKiblft 
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County 

Name 

Char. 

Issued 

Circ. 

Southern  Cultivator 

Agricultural 

monthly 

9,000 

Farmer  &  Artisan 

Agricultural 

monthly 

1,000 

Clay 

Georg^ia  Collegian 

The  “Fort  Gaines  Mirror” 
was  discontinued  in  March 
or  April  last. 

Literary 

semi-monthly 

300 

Cobb 

Marietta  Journal 

Democratic 

weekly 

700 

Columbia 

Thomson  Observer 

Political 

weekly 

100 

Coweta 

Peoples  Defender 

Neutral 

weekly 

812 

Newnan  Herald 

Democratic 

weekly 

860 

Decatur 

Southern  Sun 

Independent 

weekly 

700 

Bainbridge  Argus 

Democrat 

weekly 

660 

Dougherty 

Albany  News 

Political 

semi-weekly 

600 

Early 

Early  County  News 

Political 

weekly 

626 

Elbert 

Elberton  Gazette 

Democratic 

weekly 

800 

Floyd 

The  Rome  Daily 

Political 

daily 

400 

The  Rome  Weekly 

Rome  Southerner  and 

Political 

weekly 

600 

Commercial 

Rome  Southerner  and 

Political 

tri-weekly 

300 

Commercial 

Political 

weekly 

400 

Rome  Tri-Weekly  Courier 

Political 

tri-weekly 

600 

Rome  Weekly  Courier 

Political 

weekly 

100 

Fulton 

New  Era 

Political 

daily 

2,000 

Constitution 

do. 

do. 

2,600 

True  Georg^ian 

do. 

do. 

1,000 

Christian  Index 

Religious 

weekly 

4,000 

Methodist  Advocate 

Religrious 

do. 

2,000 

Intelligencer 

Political 

daily 

2,000 

Intelligencer 

do. 

weekly 

1,000 

New  Era 

do. 

do. 

1,000 

Constitution 

do. 

do. 

2,000 

True  Georgian 

do. 

do. 

1,000 

Daily  Sun 

do. 

daily 

2,000 

Plantation 

Agricultural 

weekly 

6,000 

Rural  Southerner 

Agricultural 

monthly 

2,000 

Deutsche  Zeitung 

The  Period 

Political 

Advertising 

sheet 

weekly 

600 

Glynn 

Seaport  Appeal 

Independent 

weekly 

1,700 

Greene 

Greensboro  Herald 

Political 

weekly 

600 

Hall 

Air-Line  Eagle 

Independent 

weekly 

600 
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County 

Name 

Char. 

Issued 

Circ. 

Hancock 

Hancock  Journal 

Literary 

Political  & 
Agricultural 

weekly 

1,100 

Southern  Times  &  Planter 

Literary, 

Political  & 
Agricultural 

weekly 

800 

Houston 

So.  W.  Georgian 

Political 

weekly 

800 

Lanier 

South  Georgia  Times 

Secular 

weekly 

600 

Lumpkin 

Mountain  Signal 

Pol. 

weekly 

460 

Monroe 

Monroe  Advertiser 

Political 

weekly 

600 

Morgan 

Southern  Farm  Journal 

Agricultural 

weekly 

600 

Madison  Examiner 

Literary(  ?) 

ff 

160 

Muscogee 

Columbus  Enquirer 

Dem-Indepen- 

daily  & 

1,000 

ent 

weekly 

per  day 

Columbus  Sun 

Democrat 

daily  & 

1,000 

weekly 

per  day 

Newton 

Georgia  Enterprise 

Political 

weekly 

900 

Covington  Examiner 

Political 

weekly 

800 

Journal  of  Health 

Medical  & 

Literary 

semi-monthly 

400 

Enterprise  Congress'® 

Political 

weekly 

300 

Enterprise  Covington'7 

ff 

ff 

600 

Pike 

Bamesville  Gazette 

Political 

once  per  week 

1,000 

Pulaski 

Hawkinsville  Dispatch 

Pol. 

weekly 

600 

Putnam 

Press  &  Messenger 

Political 

weekly 

600 

Rabum 

Clayton  Mirror 

Pol. 

weekly 

1,100 

Randolph 

Cuthbert  Appeal 

Democratic 

weekly 

600 

Richmond 

Chronicle  &  Sentinel 

Dem.  News 

daily 

1,600 

9f  ff 

”  ” 

semi-weekly 

260 

ff  ff 

ff  ff 

weekly 

2,300 

Banner  of  the  South 

Religious 

(Catholic) 

weekly 

3,000 

Agriculturist  (see 

Chatham  Co. ) 
Constitutionalist 

Dem.  News 

Daily 

1,700 

ff 

ff  ff 

tri-weekly 

600 

ff 

ff  ff 

weekly 

1,000 

Georgia  Republican 

Rep.  News 

weekly 

1,600 

Spalding 

Semi-Weekly  Star 

Political 

2  times  a  weeli 

:  1,600 

Herald 

ff 

ff 

460 

Middle  Georgian 

ff 

ff 

800 

Stewart 

Lumpkin  Telegraph 

Political 

weekly 

400 

16.  niesible. 

17.  nieffible. 
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County 

Name 

Char. 

Issued 

Circ. 

Sumter 

Sumter  Republican 

Political 

weekly 

2,000 

9f  tf 

ft 

tri-weekly 

600 

American  Courier 

Political 

weekly 

2,000 

ff  tf 

tf 

semi-weekly 

600 

Talbot 

Young  American 

News 

weekly 

300 

Talbotton  Standard 

Pol. 

weekly 

600 

Terrell 

Dawson  Journal 

Political 

weekly 

800 

Thomas 

Southern  Enterprise 

Political 

weekly 

1,000 

Troup 

LaGrange  Reporter 

Political  & 

News 

weekly 

800 

West  Point  Shield 

Political  & 

News 

weekly 

600 

Upson 

Georgia  Herald 

Political 

weekly 

660 

Walton 

Southern  Witness 

Political 

weekly 

2,000 

Warren 

Georgia  Clipper 

Political 

weekly 

600 

Washington 

Central  Georgian 

Pol. 

weekly 

800 

Whitfield 

North  Georgia  Citazen 

Political 

Democratic 

weekly 

600 

Wilkes 

Washington  Gazette 

Political 

weekly 

760 
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A  FAITHFUL  EX-SLAVE  REWARDED 
By  D.  M.  McKeithan 

Instances  of  the  fidelity  of  Negro  ex-slaves  in  the 
period  subsequent  to  1865  are  so  numerous  as  not  to  be 
remarkable.  After  obtaining  their  freedom,  many  re¬ 
mained  with  their  old  masters  or  their  families,  serving 
with  loyalty  and  devotion,  receiving  food  and  shelter 
and  care  in  return,  as  well  as  kind  consideration  and 
affectionate  regard. 

Such  an  instance  was  Emma  Johnson,  the  Negro 
servant  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Hayne  (1829-1895),  of 
Charleston,  referred  to  in  “Seven  Unpublished  Letters 
of  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,”  edited  by  William  Stanley 
Hoole,  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  for  September, 
1938  (pp.  273-85).  All  of  the  letters  are  to  Hayne’s 
cousin.  Miss  Susan  B.  Hayne,  and  in  all  but  one  of  them 
(and  that  one — a  brief  request  for  data  on  St.  Michael’s 
Church— concludes  with  “Love  from  all  to  Your  House¬ 
hold”)  Paul  Hayne  particularly  inquires  about  Emma, 
praising  her  loyalty,  and  sending  regards  from  himself 
or  Mrs.  Hayne. 

In  a  letter  to  me  (December  4,  1938)  Miss  Ellen  F. 
Hayne  of  Charleston,  niece  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Hayne, 
writes  as  follows: 

The  connection  between  Aunt  Sue  and  the  Emma  Johnson  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  letters  was  one  of  those  devoted  intimacies 
which  arose  out  of  slavery  conditions.  Of  the  same  age,  mistress 
and  servant  were  brought  up  in  the  same  household,  slept  in  the 
same  room,  shared  confidences,  served  each  other,  without  any 
loss  of  respect  or  dignity.  Of  them  it  might  be  said  that  in  Christ 
“there  was  neither  bond  nor  free.”  Emma  refused  her  freedom 
and  remained  as  “body-servant”  and  manager  of  domestic  affairs 
until  Aunt  Sue  died  in  1895.  Then,  according  to  the  terms  of 
Aunt  Sue’s  will,  she  was  provided  with  means  of  support  until  her 
death  in  1913.  She  was  a  remarkable  character,  capable  and  de¬ 
voted,  the  upholder  of  manners  and  tradition  with  the  younger 
generation  of  nieces  and  nephews,  and  the  strict,  almost  severe 
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trainer  of  those  of  her  own  race.  She  listened  intelligently  to  all 
the  news  of  the  day,  to  modem  and  classical  literature,  quoted 
Shakespeare,  the  Bible  and  Scott,  but  strange  to  say,  never 
learned  to  read  or  write.  She  attended  our  church,  St.  Philip’s, 
sitting  in  what  used  to  be  a  row  of  seats  provided  for  the  slaves. 

I  have  a  printed  statement^  of  the  executors  of  Miss 
Susan  B.  Hayne’s  estate,  dated  February,  1896,  in 
which  occurs  this  item :  “Executors  as  Trustees  Emma 
Johnson — $5,000.”  There  were  29  beneficiaries,  but 
Emma  Johnson  received  the  lion’s  share,  no  one  else 
receiving  more  than  $1,000. 

1.  Sent  to  me  by  T.  H.  McMillan,  Commisaioner  of  Education,  ChattanooKa, 
Tennessee. 


PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  GEORGIA-FLORIDA  FRONTIER, 
1784-1800 

Edited  and  Translated  by  D.  C.  Corbitt 
XI 

John  McDonald  to  Wm.  Panton* 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John  McDonald  to  Mr.  William 
Panton  dated  Cherokee  Nation  June  7th  1792 

Nothing  new,  or  interesting  has  occur’d  since  you  left  this, 
except,  the  arrival  of  the  Bloody  Fellow  (but  now  called  the  Swan 
a  name  given  him  by  General  Washington)  he  seems  perfectly 
well  pleased  with  the  treatment  he  received,  &  has  got  (tho’  I 
did  not  see  his  articles)  a  very  great  addition  to  his  Country  by 
going — The  line  instead  of  running  along  the  ridge  that  divides 
the  Tensaw  &  Cumberland  River,  &  along  the  mouth  of  Duck 
River  &ca.  as  was  aggreed  upon  both  by  the  hope  well  Treaty,2 
&  that  which  they  concluded  last  summer  with  Governor  Blount,^ 
is  to  strike  Cumberland  high  up,  where  the  Kentucky  road  crosses 
it;  then  keep  the  course  of  that  River  to  the  confluence  with  the 
Ohio. — This  it  seems  was  the  first  demand  the  Bloody  fellow  made 
to  the  President  which  he  readily  aggreed  to — 

The  Indians  then  made  application  for  more  additions  in  other 
places  but  were  refused. — 


1.  ArchWo  Nacional  de  Cuba.  Floridas.  lesajo  I,  no.  6. 

2.  Treaty  of  Hopewell  (on  tbe  Keowee  River  in  S.  C.)  Nov.  28.  1796. 

3.  The  Treaty  of  Holston,  July  2,  1791  suspended  the  Treaty  of  Hopewell. 
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The  President  told  them,  that  to  give  them  more  back  after 
they  themselves  had  ceded  it  in  a  regular,  lawful,  &  formal 
manner,  by  fair  treaties  was  a  thing  that  did  not  lay  within  his 
breast  to  do;  &  added  that  it  would  create  great  confusion  to 
disanul  an  act  of  Congress,  relative  to  Lands  &  Boundaries,  & 
run  the  Country  to  a  very  great  expence  to  reimburse  Individuals 
who  had  formed  Settlement  &  made  improvements.  But  if  they 
(the  Indians)  had  not  signed  away  the  lands  in  the  manner  they 
did,  they  might  have  possessed  it,  to  the  British  Boundaries. — The 
Bloody  fellow  on  hearing  these  facts  did  not  further  insist — 
being  happy  in  obtaining  what  he  did. — Indeed,  considering  how 
they  have  acted  at  treaties,  &  the  advantage.  Governors  &  Com¬ 
missioners  generally  take  of  simple  Indians  &  Interpreters  at  such 
places,  I  think  the  acquisitions  is  greater  than  they  could  well 
hope  to  get;  The  recession  made  them  is  part  of  their  lost  hunting 
ground,  which  renders  it  of  much  greater  value. — General  Wash¬ 
ington  presented  the  Bloody  fellow  with  an  uncommon  large 
Medal:  on  one  side  are  the  efRgies  of  the  President  &  the  bloody 
Fellow — The  President  is  seen  to  hold  the  Pipe  of  Peace,  while 
the  Bloody  fellow  smoaks,  each  are  represented  to  hold  it  fast — 
On  the  other  side  is  the  Spread  Eagle — Great  attention  was  paid 
the  Indians  while  in  the  City. — They  were  caressed,  invited, 
entertained  at  all  the  publick  places  of  amusement  by  the  first 
rank — The  new  Commissary  is  also  arrived  at  U’stanallie  one  of 
our  beloved  Towns;  but  to  what  lengths  he  will  carry  his  points, 
time  &  the  dependence  upon  other  circumstances  must  determine — 
A  general  meeting  of  the  nation  is  to  be  held  shortly  at  that 
place;  where  it  is  said  he  means  to  exert  his  abilities  to  get  the 
trade  of  this  Country,  confined  altogether  to  the  States;  by  which 
means  he  supposes  the  Indians  will  more  readily  conform  to  their 
restrictions : — Governor  Blounts  Brother,  I  am  told  has  been 
tampering  with  some  of  the  Indians  since  you  left  this  place, 
offering  to  supply  the  whole  nation  upon  much  better  terms  than 
ever  they  were  before  he  proposes  furnishing  them  cheaper  by 
far  than  any  of  their  old  Traders  can  do  let  them  get  their  goods 
from  the  Spaniards,  English,  or  whom  they  would.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  such  a  boast,  there  will  be  no  great  danger  of  your  losing 
the  Trade,  if  you  wish  to  keep  it  &  the  proper  remedies  applied — 
And  if  any  advantage  is  to  be  derived  you  might  as  well  have  the 
handling  of  all  the  Skins  that  will  go  to  Tunno  at  Charleston  as 
not — I  find  every  one  here  well  disposed  to  give  Pensacola  the 
preference,  people  only  want  a  living  chance. — The  President  told 
the  Bloody  fellow,  a  large  Army  was  going  against  the  Northern 
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Indians  this  Summer,  the  Commander  was  to  carry  the  paper 
of  peace  in  one  hand,  &  in  the  other  the  Hatchet,  if  they  accept 
of  peace,  he  says  they  will  get  it,  if  not,  he  never  means  to  crave 
it  of  them  again — I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will  accept  of  the 
Hatchet,  instead  of  signing  the  paper  of  peace;  they  being  em¬ 
boldened  by  former  successes:  You  may  rely  on  it.  Sir,  that  the 
conduct  of  all  the  Southern  Tribes  will  be  guided  by  the  issue 
of  the  intended  expedition. — Should  the  Northern  prove  too  hard 
for  the  Whites  this  time,  the  United  States  will  bring  on  them¬ 
selves  the  vengeance  of  all  the  rest. — Nothing  further  occurs  at 
present  but  remain — 

Sir 

Your  most  Ob’t  humble  Serv’t 
(signed)  Jno.  McDonald 

Wm.  Panton  to  the  Baron  de  Carondelet< 

Pensacola  8th  October  1792 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

I  received  the  honour  of  Your  Excys  letter  dated  the  14th  ult’o 
with  the  Licence  for  the  Guns  which  I  shall  make  use  of  in  a 
short  time — I  shall  wait  a  little  &  untill  I  see  if  I  am  permitted 
to  settle  the  Wallnutt  hills  or  not,  before  I  determine  on  the 
Settlement  of  the  Lakes,  which  I  never  should  have  thought 
necessary,  if  Parent  did  not  keep  goods  there,  and  runs  away 
with  some  part  of  my  Trade;  and  I  have  on  my  hands  a  relation 
of  Governor  O  Neills,  a  Mr.  Maypother,  who  I  wish  to  provide  for 
by  settling  him  at  either  one  place  or  the  other 

I  have  lately  exchanged  a  letter  with  the  Captain  General  of 
Havannah,  on  the  subject  of  supplying  a  Manufactory  in  Seville, 
with  deerskins — I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  last  letter  to  him  for 
your  information  &  I  wish  to  know,  if  I  can  get  as  much  of  the 
King’s  Tobacco  or  freight  as  will  compleat  a  loading  for  one  of  my 
vessels,  leaving  room  for  forty  or  fifty  Hhhds  of  skins  to  be  taken 
in  here,  &  if  it  can  be  ready  for  shipping  in  February? — I  am 
with  much  respect  &  Esteem  Sir 

Your  Excellency’s  Most  Obed 
&  Humble  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

His  Excy  The  Baron  Carondelet 


4.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Fhiridas,  leg.  I.  no.  6. 
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Wm.  Panton  to  Captain  General  (of  Cuba)  Luis  de  Las  Casas® 

Pensacola  26th  Septr.  1792 
His  Excellency  Dn.  Luis  de  Las  Casas 

I  return  your  Excelly.  my  humble  thanks  for  Your  obliging 
Letter  dated  20th  of  April,  which  I  received  the  10th  of  last 
month;  You  discover  a  true  love  of  your  Country  by  wishing  to 
favor  its  manufactories;  and  it  will  be  very  pleasing  to  me  if  I 
can  aid  your  Laudable  designs — 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Summer  before  any  Tobacco  Ships 
left  New  Orleans  this  year,  and  as  Skins  are  liable  to  be  damaged 
by  the  worms  if  Shipt  after  the  1st  of  April:  I  could  not  send 
Mr.  Wheatherall,  the  assortment  I  designed  from  this  place;  but 
what  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well,  we  sent  30,000  lb  of  all 
sorts  of  Deer  Skins  from  St.  Augustine,  directly  to  Cadiz  and 
which  were  accompanied  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wheatherall,  who 
was  informed  where  to  apply  for  them. — 

If  this  experiment  answers  our  purpose  of  remitting  our  money 
To  England  without  loss,  the  manufactory  at  Sevilla  may  be 
Supplied  with  any  quantity  it  can  consume;  but  in  it’s  present 
infant  State,  we  do  not  suppose  it  can  be  equal  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  whole  Cargo  and  therefore  we  must  solicit  the  aid 
of  as  much  of  the  Kings  Tobacco  from  New  Orleans,  as  will  corn- 
pleat  a  loading  for  one  of  our  Vessels;  &  I  must  mention  this 
matter  To  His  Excelly.  The  Baron  de  Carondelet,  for  it  will  never 
answr.  to  send  our  Vessel  to  Spain  with  half  a  Cargo  and  there 
is  nothing  here  besides  Skins  that  would  pay  afreight. — In  the 
Post  Script  of  Your  Excelly.  letter  you  mention,  “that  some 
Usechee  Indians  had  been  lately  at  the  Havana  and  had  Strongly 
sollicited  you  to  have  goods  provided  for  them  at  an  Island  which 
says  [in]  Tampa  Bay:  and  you  Desire  me  to  let  you  know  if  it 
is  practicable,  and  to  give  you  my  opinion  on  the  whole  matter: 
In  answer  to  this,  I  must  observe  that  our  House  has  already  a 
Store  fix’d  at  Appalachy,  an  other  high  upon  the  River  Saint 
John  and  a  third  on  the  River  Saint  Marys  which  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  convenient  supply  of  the  Indians  of  that 
District — So  that  there  is  really  no  need  of  any  new  appointments, 
which  would  be  encreasing  the  expence  without  yealding  any 
additional  benefit:  These  Indians  are  settled  in  a  Village  about  5 
mile  below  the  Cowetas;  and  are  nearer  either  to  Pensacola  or  St 
Marks  by  150  miles  than  they  are  to  Tampa  Bay;  of  course  you’ll 
see  plainly  that  their  application  to  you  are  unnecessary. — 
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There  Conduct  also  has  been  lately  so  outrageous  as  to  merit 
no  attention  either  from  you  or  me;  It  was  these  Indians  who 
were  the  Chief  protectors  of  the  Impostor  William  Bowles — they 
were  with  him  at  the  Robbery  he  committed  at  our  Store  at 
Appalachy,  and  aided  him  in  all  his  villany. — 

It  was  a  part  of  Bowles’  plan  to  draw  down  a  number  of  those 
worthless  vagabonds  to  settle  a  Village  in  the  Bay  of  Tampa 
which  he  was  to  make  a  free  (Port,  and  I  suppose  these  Indians 
were  under  the  Influence  of  his  delusion  when  they  made  the 
proposal  to  you. 

From  this  your  Excelly  will  perceive  my  opinion  is  against 
the  measure  of  Settling  a  Store  there;  if  you  have  no  other  view 
than  purely  the  Conveniency  of  the  Indians,  but  if  you  have  any 
other  end  in  view,  by  wishing  To  make  an  Establishment  there; 
you  have  only  to  lay  your  commands  on  me  and  I  will  chearfully 
obey  them — . 

Tampa  Bay  is  beyond  any  manner  of  doubt  a  post  of  con¬ 
sequence’  and  I  have  m[  ]my  surprise  frequently,  at  it’s  im¬ 
portance  having  been  So  long  overlook’d — The  Harbour  is  very 
capacious,  and  will  admit  of  Large  Vessels;  having  no  less  than 
22  or  23  feet  water  on  the  bar,  and  Six  fathom  or  more  to  anchor 
in  within  the  Bar;  It  has  three  entrances  into  it,  but  the  largest 
and  best  is  named  by  your  Fishermen  Boca  Grande — the  place  is 
well  Stock’d  with  abundance  of  wood,  freshwater.  Fish,  Oysters, 
Clams,  Large  and  Small  water  Fowls,  Venison,  Turkey,  &c.  It 
lays  in  Latitude  27  Degrees  &  47  or  48  miles  north,  and  it  is  the 
best  situation  I  know  of  for  a  maritime  Enemy  to  take  possession 
of  to  annoy  your  Vessels  going  from  Vera  Cruiz,  Campeachy, 
Luisiana  &c  to  the  Havannah.  So  far  I  have  wrote  in  obediance 
to  your  request,  but  I  fear  I  have  trespassed  too  much  on  Your 
Excel  lys  time,  and  therefore  I  must  conclude. — . 

If  you  resolve  on  Settling  that  Bay  I  advise  you  to  Consult 
Mr.  McGillivray  and  obtain  his  and  the  Nation’s  Consent;  to 
prevent  any  murmuring  hereafter. — I  will  then  put  a  proper 
person  there  for  Supplying  the  Indians  but  some  other  Commercial 
advantage  must  be  thought  of;  and  admitted  to  pay  the  expence, 
and  to  compensate  for  the  Great  Loss  we  sustained  at  Saint  Marks, 
by  Bowles  and  his  Bandittie  for  altho’  Lord  Dunmores  view  in 
sending  that  villian  on  that  Coast  was  from  the  beginning  in¬ 
tended  to  distress  us,  yet  we  needed  not  have  Lost  a  Shilling; 
but  for  our  Zeal  to  Serve  your  Government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain:  Sir.  Your  Excellys  Mo’t  Ob:  & 
vy.  humble  Servt. 

duplicate 
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[Translation] 

Baron  de  Cabondelet  to  Francisco  Montrevills 

I  take  advantage  of  the  sailing  of  Ignacio  Sierra’s  Schooner 
which  I  sent  expressly  to  that  place  with  Food,  Arms,  munitions, 
and  gifts  for  the  Indians,  which  are  listed  in  the  enclosed  papers, 
of  reminding  Your  Grace  to  do  everything  possible  to  intercept 
the  Ship  which  Wellbank  expects  from  Providence.  I  am  not  able 
on  the  moment  to  send  you  an  armed  ship  for  the  purpose.  You 
will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  be  informed  of  the  entrance 
of  the  boat  into  the  Ochlocknee  River  by  the  sergeant  that  you 
have  placed  there,  who  if  he  sights  it  by  day  can  signal  with 
Smoke  and  if  by  night  with  hre. 

As  soon  as  you  see  the  signal  you  will  send  the  launch  or  boat 
which  Leslie  should  have  well  armed.  This  will  take  the  sergeant 
and  his  eight  men  to  the  pass,  up  the  Ochlocknee  River  to  the 
entrance  by  night  in  order  not  to  be  seen,  try  to  surprise  the 
Ship  whose  crew  will  probably  be  on  shore  and  not  be  taking 
thought  of  anything,  cut  the  cable  and,  favored  by  the  current, 
take  the  said  Ship  to  the  fort. 

The  most  important  thing  being  to  get  possession  of  the  papers 
and  especially  the  letters  of  Lord  Dunmore  you  will  make  their 
preservation  a  point  of  greatest  care. 

As  for  the  things  that  may  be  useful  to  the  Indians  you  will 
give  them  to  them  immediately  telling  them  that  although  every 
Ship  caught  on  the  Coast  is  a  legitimate  prize,  I  have  commanded 
that  all  that  is  brought  for  them  should  be  distributed  to  them. 

Make  sure  of  all  that  are  in  the  Boat  and  send  them  to  me, 
with  a  small  escort,  along  with  the  papers.  This  order  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Indians,  with  whom  on  all  occasions  you  should 
avoid  compromising  yourself. 

If  you  know  that  you  may  need  Sierra’s  Schooner  you  will 
Arm  it  with  the  Troops,  some  pieces  of  four,  and  a  stone-mortar, 
for  which  purpose  take  with  you  two  ship’s  gun-carriages  which 
you  will  bring  back  when  you  return. 

As  the  Creeks  may  be  attacked  any  instant  you  will  distribute 
to  the  lower  tribes,  that  is  to  say  the  Cowetas  and  Cussitaws 
and  especially  those  nearest  Georgia,^  the  two  hundred  rifles 
with  sixty  rounds  each  adding  some  other  articles  to  the  gifts 
of  the  Notable  Chiefs,  but  in  the  distribution  you  shall  wait  until 
the  Creeks  be  attacked,  it  not  being  the  will  of  the  King  that  the 
Indians  be  the  aggressors. 
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You  shall  say  to  the  Indians  that  McGillivray  thinks  as  we  do 
and  that  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  ought  not  to  be  made 
in  the  year  1790  and  that  the  Talapuches  must  defend  their  lands 
and  that  they  will  be  helped  by  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and 
Chickasaws.8 

I  will  send  you  from  Pensacola  an  interpreter  named  Dur- 
rousseau  who  I  am  told  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Americans  a  month 
ago,  for  which  reason  it  will  be  best  to  watch  him  closely  and 
not  trust  him  at  first. 

I  expect  from  your  Zeal  that  you  will  do  everything  possible 
so  that  all  that  has  been  prepared  may  have  its  desired  effect. 

God  Keep  Your  Grace  many  years.  New  Orelans  August  3, 
1792 — The  Baron  de  Carondelet — Sehor  Francisco  Montrevill — 

[Translation] 

List  of  Articles  for  Gifts  to  Indians^ 

Notice  of  the  gift  sent  to  the  fort  of  St.  Mark’s  by  the 
Schooner  Cesalia,  Captain  Ignacio  Sierra,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  Talapuche  Nation 
Twenty  barrels  of  Rice 
Six  hundred-weight  of  Powder 
Twelve  hundred-weight  of  Shot 
Five  hundred  flints 
Two  hundred  rifles 

Fifty  Blankets  of  two  and  a  half  puntoa 
Twenty  fancy  white  shirts 
Thirty  Idem,  plain 

Seventy-one  and  two  thirds  ells  of  limbourg  for  fifty  tapa  colas 
de  d  tercio,  fifty  pairs  of  leggins  of  half  an  ell,  and  twenty  blankets 
of  an  ell  and  a  half — 

Fifty  knives 

Fifty  awls 

Fifty  wad-hooks 

Fifty  fire-striking  steels 

Fifty  mirrors 

Six  pounds  of  Vermillion 

Fifty  razors 

Twenty  small  axes  con  pipa 
Twenty  hand  axes 
Two  hundred  sewing  needles 
Four  pounds  of  thread 


8.  Probably  Cbickasaws. 
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One  barrel  of  salt 
Sixty  combs 
Fifty  pairs  of  scissors 
Seventy-five  ells  of  woolen  strips 
Twenty  black  silk  handkerchiefs 
One  sixty  gallon  cask  of  rum 
New  Orleans,  August  1,  1792 

[Translation] 

Francisco  Montrevill  to  — 

By  Your  Lordship’s  Letter  of  December  13th  which  treats  of 
the  Munitions  and  other  Effects  Furnished  to  the  Indians,  I  see 
that  I  have  explained  incorrectly. 

In  my  Letter  No.  27  of  October  28th  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
Pensacola  I  meant  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Munitions  that  came 
from  Pensacola  in  July  of  Last  year  with  an  Order  of  that 
Governor  to  distribute  them  according  to  the  orders  of  Don  Pedro 
Oliver  which  was  done,  and  before  Learning  of  the  news  that 
I  sent  you  on  November  24th  at  which  time  the  distribution 
ceased,  and  in  my  letter  No.  3  sent  to  Your  Lordship  I  meant  only 
the  two  hundred  rifles  with  sixty  rounds  each  that  You  directed 
me  to  Furnish  the  Indians  when  they  had  declared  War  on  the 
Americans. 

I  am  informed  of  what  Your  Lordship  wrote  me  about  the 
Matter  on  December  13th  as  I  also  am  of  that  in  your  confidential 
letter  of  the  same  date  treating  of  the  same  Matter. 

God  Our  Lord  Keep  Your  Lordship  many  Years,  St.  Mark’s 
March  II,  1793 

Francisco  Montrevill. 

John  McDonald  to  Wm.  Panton” 

Cherokees  October  6th  1792 

Dear  Sir 

I  am  much  indebted  for  your  very  friendly  favor  by  Finlayson, 
and  you  may  expect  equal  returns  on  my  part  when  ever  good 
opportunity  servs 

I  have  now  sufficient  materials  to  compose  a  much  longer 
letter,  but  as  I  intend  shortly  to  be  with  you  shall  refer  what  I 
intend  to  omit  for  personal  information;  my  subjects  in  general 
are  more  fitting  to  talk  over,  than  write  about — 

10.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  leg.  6,  no.  8. 
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Let  it  therefore  my  good  friend  suffice  (for  the  present)  to 
assure  you  I  have  not  been  idle  in  the  cause  you  advised  me  to 
engage  in,  and  have  through  my  assiduity  &  zeal,  brought  about 
an  alternation  in  the  State  of  the  Nation,  in  favor  of  Spain — 

I  made  the  first  experiment  to  this  effect  on  the  Bloody 
Warrior,  directly  on  his  arrival  from  Congress,  thinking  him  then 
more  attach’d  to  the  American  Interest  than  ever;  I  found  him 
as  I  expected,  a  very  staunch  friend  of  theirs;  but  from  the 
arguments  I  put  to  him,  yealded  by  degrees  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
and  at  length  consented  to  send  a  short  talk  to  His  Excellency 
Governor  O’Neill,  which  I  drew  up  in  a  hurry  for  him,  in  his 
own  name — The  answer  he  received  afforded  him  and  his  friends 
much  satisfaction. — 

A  Large  Majority  were  strongly  against  coming  into  the 
Measure,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  Spaniards  and  Americans 
might  be  Confederated  with  the  purpose  to  ensnare  them  and 
therefore  were  against  turning  their  friendly  views  to  a  Nation 
they  hitherto  had  no  connexion  with — 

From  the  forceable  argruments  I  occasionally  made  use  of  on 
this  occasion  convinced  the  whole  of  them  to  the  contrary. 

As  the  Nation  Confided  so  far  in  my  probity  and  honour,  as 
to  believe  that  I  would  not  advise  them  to  a  measure  that  might 
in  the  end  terminate  in  their  ruin — I  found  the  utmost  caution 
necessary  in  conducting  and  accomplishing  a  measure  of  such  im¬ 
portance,  as,  the  turning  of  a  Tribe  of  Indians  in  favour  of  a 
Nation — So  effectually  have  I  succeeded,  the  Scheme  is  so  far 
accomplished,  without  my  being  scarcely,  in  it,  but  by  a  very  few 
steady  friends  only — 

An  open  exertion  in  one  acting  (in  such  important  affairs) 
from  no  Legal  Authority,  would  be  both  impollitic  and  Dangerous; 
by  laying  ones  self  open  to  the  bitter  &  loud  exclamations  of  the 
opposite  party  (the  Am’ans)  and  liable  from  the  bribery  to  suffer 
by  the  hands  of  a  perfidious  and  Disaffected  party. 

Nevertheless  from  a  persuasion  that  the  change  would  benefit 
the  Nation  at  Large,  I  have  strongly  advised  an  interview  at 
any  rate. — 

The  advantage  or  disadvantages  that  may  accrue  from  their 
negotiations  I  would  be  more  able  to  judge  of,  when  I  come  down 
and  shall  direct  them  accordingly — 

Thus  My  Dear  Sir,  you  see  how  far  you  have  engaged  me,  and 
I  must  place  equal  reliance  on  you;  for  if  your  friends  fail  in  ful¬ 
filling  all  that  you  assure  me  would  be,  done  the  total  ruin  of  the 
nation  &  myself  will  in  consequence  follow,  and  you  will  entail  an 
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eternal  reproach  on  yourself  for  having  been  the  means  of  render¬ 
ing  a  people  more  unhappy  than  they  need  have  been  but  for  your 
advice — You  may  look  for  me  down  about  the  25th  of  this  month, 
and  shall  bring  a  sufficient  number  of  headmen  along,  probably 
14,  but  ten  have  engaged,  as  the  most  of  these  are  of  the  first 
rank,  consequently  will  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Nation  for  they  are  from  different  parts  of  it. 

Among  those  Warriors  are  the  Bloody  Warrior,  The  Breath, 
The  Glass,  Charles  from  Chickamoga,  John  Taylor,  Wm.  Shawney 
The  Hair  &  others. 

A  Considerable  body  have  turned  out  to  war  against  Cumber¬ 
land;  there  plan  was  to  attack  and  distroy  the  City  of  Nashville, 
they  have  been  gone  about  fifteen  days  and  I  have  waited  with 
Impatience  till  now  to  hear  the  issue  of  their  expidition;  altho 
have  not  as  yet  come  to  anything  certain  as  to  that  enemy:  their 
number  was  between  three  and  four  hundred;  As  I  look  for  the 
party,  back  in  a  day  or  two,  I  will  leave  some  person  behind 
(of  my  company)  to  bring  the  news:  My  horses  being  now  ready 
to  Start,  cannot  delay  them  so  I  mean  starting  with  them 
tomorrow — 

I  remain 

Dr.  Sir 

Your  most  Ob’t  A  Very 
Humble  Serv 
signed  Jno.  McDonald 

e/o  William  Panton  Esquire 

Wm.  Panton  to  the  Baron  de  Cabondelet»* 

Pensacola  1st  January  1793 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
dated  the  13th  unto.,  and  I  return  your  Excellency  my  thanks 
for  the  confidence  you  repose  in  me  which  you  may  safely  rely 
I  will  never  abuse. 

I  was  informed  by  Governor  0  Neill  previous  to  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  insolent  behavior  of  the  old  Chickesaw  King 
at  Your  House,  and  he  certainly  was  guilty  of  great  rudeness — 
Your  Excellency  however  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  Person  who 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  business,  and  who  prompted  him  to  say 
what  he  did — The  poor  old  fellow  was  merely  and  Actor  on  that 
occasion,  and  was  paid  for  acting — 
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His  threatening  to  go  to  the  Americans  in  case  you  did  not 
comply  with  his  request  was  a  meer  delusion  put  into  his  head 
by  his  employers,  And  which  he  made  use  of  to  gain  his  point, 
for  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  Americans  Cannot  afford 
the  Chickesaws,  supplys  of  any  kind  except  by  stealth,  so  long 
as  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  continue  averse  to  the  measure. 
Be  assured  Sir  if  it  were  a  thing  practicable,  to  supply  the  Chicke¬ 
saws  &  Choctaws  from  America  (while  the  other  Nations  object 
to  it)  that  Turnbull  would  never  have  required  your  permission 
to  settle  at  Mobille;  I  know  the  man  whom  you  have  prefered 
at  my  expence  and  I  hope  you  may  not  have  any  cause  to  repent 
it; — ^he  has  deceived  me  who  have  served  him  (and  his  Partners 
also)  and  may  do  the  same  to  you  if  you  do  not  take  care. — As 
you  have  been  pleased  to  sanction  his  return  to  Mobille  with  the 
absolute  and  free  liberty  to  Supply  Choctaws  &  Chickesaws  I  hope 
he  will  confine  himself  strictly  to  that  place,  and  avoid  sending 
or  selling  goods  to  Indians  at  his  Plantations  at  Tombigby  or  at 
Baton  Rouge;  for  if  you  sanction  his  trafficking  there  also,  you 
will  do  us  a  great  injury  indeed — You  must  know  Sir  that  this 
is  the  Season  when  the  Tradders  and  hunters  are  deeper  indebted 
to  the  Merchants  than  at  any  other  time,  and  if  Turnbull  were 
permitted  to  keep  goods  at  either  of  the  above  places  he  would 
be  sure  of  intercepting  our  payments,  for  it  is  but  too  true  that 
Indians  are  generaly  inclined  to  cheat  their  Creditors  when  they 
have  opportunity — I  really  am  sorry  that  Your  Excellency  yealded 
in  that  matter,  not  so  much  I  assure  you  from  the  present  loss  it 
will  occasion  me,  as  concerned  at  the  underhand  manner  Your 
Consent  was  obtained — Nevertheless  keep  him  at  Mobille  and  with 
your  assistance  I  will  trounce  him. 

I  understand  that  Your  Excellency  was  lately  assaulted  with 
the  united  force  of  the  Merchants  of  New  Orleans  who  petitioned 
against  my  exclusive  Trade,  and  wanted  you  to  abolish  it  at  once 
by  your  own  fiat. — Surely  these  Men  must  be  ign^orant  that  I  have 
rights  which  cannot  be  destroyed  so  easily  as  they  may  conceive — 
Amongst  the  Priviledges  which  I  derive  from  the  Royal  authority, 
is,  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  the  Choctaw  &  Chickesaw,  as 
well  as  the  Creeks — The  Creek  Trade  was  not  altogether  a  Gift 
of  the  Crown,  It  was  myself  who  wrested  it  from  the  Americans 
A  I  brought  it  with  me  to  this  place,  whev  the  King  confirmed 
me  in  it,  and  I  have  keept  it  to  these  Provii  ces  ever  since — It  is 
certain  that  the  Choctaw  &  Chickesaw  Trade  was  given  me  by 
the  Royal  bounty;  but  it  is  only  doing  justice  to  myself,  to  assert 
that  it  was  given  me  at  a  time,  when  Mr.  Mather  declined  it  after 
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having  nearly  ruined  himself  by  continuing  it,  and  at  a  time, 
when  the  Business  was  in  such  a  state  that  not  a  person  in  the 
Colony  besides  this  House  would  accept  of  it — If  I  have  made  it 
more  advantageous  than  it  was  before  &  at  the  same  time  lessoned 
the  price  of  goods  to  Indians  I  think  myself  intitled  to  continue 
it — Besides  this,  my  priviledges  are  Confirmed  by  Several  Royal 
orders  particularly  the  first  dated  at  Aranguez  8th  may  1786, 
the  2d  dated  23d  March  1789,  and  the  3d  and  last  the  25th  Janu¬ 
ary  1790,  when  the  most  solemn  assurance  was  exchanged  that 
no  alteration  should  take  place  without  giving  twelve  Months 
notice — Turnbull  &  those  Merchants  in  Orleans  seem  to  be 
ignorant  that  Royal  orders  passed  with  the  advice  &  assistance 
of  the  grand  Concil  of  State  become  the  moment  they  are  pro¬ 
mulgated  immediately  the  Law  of  the  Land,  and  are  binding  on 
all  the  Kings  subjects,  and  altho’  no  Lawyer,  I  will  hazzard  an 
opinion  that  those  orders,  or  Laws,  Cannot  legally  be  altered, 
suspended  or  revocked,  by  any  power  on  Earth,  short  of  the  same 
authority  that  formed  them — Endeed  this  matter  is  so  interesting 
to  me  in  as  much  as  it  affects  every  other  right  which  I  derive 
from  the  Royal  bounty,  that  I  must  sollicit  Your  Excellency  to 
inform  me  Candidly  if  Governors  of  Provinces  are  possessed  of 
this  dispensing  power — If  they  are  not,  the  Conclusion  is  natural 
&  those  Merchants  must  wait  untill  you  can  Consult  the  King — 
I  wish  to  God  that  the  situation  of  affairs  would  permit  a  change 
to  take  place  without  materially  affecting  Government,  for  if 
matters  were  fairly  adjusted  I  would  put  it  in  your  power  to 
satisfy  those  Merchants  by  proposing  that  they  should  get  this 
Trade  amongst  them  on  the  following  conditions — To  Secure 
Panton  Leslie  &  Co.  in  the  debts  outstanding  in  the  Nations — to 
buy  out  their  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  which  they  shall  have  at  the 
moderate  advance  of  thirty  pcent  on  the  prime  cost,  on  which 
terms  they  shall  have  the  Cargo’s  also  that  I  shortly  expect — They 
must  also  take  our  Houses  and  buildings,  boats,  negroes,  &  Horses, 
Cattle  &ca.,  at  a  fair  &  reasonable  valuation  which  any  three  in 
different  men  shall  appraise.  And  lastly  they  must  lay  down  the 
money  for  two  thirds  of  the  purchase,  and  for  the  remainder  if 
they  require  it  I  will  give  them  time  to  pay  it  on  a  reasonable 
Interest,  on  giving  me  good  security — On  these  terms  I  am  willing 
to  relinquish  the  business,  and  on  any  other  I  am  persuaded 
Government  will  never  think  of  taking  it  from  me — If  they  refuse 
this  offer,  which  Your  Excellency  is  by  this  at  present  Authorized 
to  make  them.  Then  let  them  be  silent  hereafter  and  not  be 
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disturbing  the  Government  by  their  unfounded  remonstrances,  and 
oppressing  me  by  their  unmerited  clamour 
I  have  the  Honour  to  be 
with  every  sentiment  of  regard 

Sir 

Your  Excellencys  Humble 
and  Most  Obed  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

His  Elxcy  The  Baron  de  Carondelet 

Wm.  Panton  to  the  Babon  de  Cabcndeletis 
My  Dear  Sir 

I  have  answered  your  letter  of  the  13th  in  what  regards  Turn- 
bull,  and  I  now  mean  to  give  you  my  sentiments  respecting  other 
subjects  mentioned  in  Said  letter 

I  knew  very  well  sometime  ago  of  the  depredations  Com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Creeks  on  the  Choctaws,  where  an  American  Gun¬ 
smith  was  killed  &  his  wife  was  taken  Prisoner — The  Creeks, 
however,  were  not  to  blame  in  that  matter  for  the  mistake 
originated  by  a  misconstruction  of  your  own  orders  which  Mr 
McGillivray  has  no  doubt  informed  you  of  before  this;  and  which 
shows,  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  furnished  with  good  Interpreters — 
I  think  there  is  little  danger  of  a  repetition  of  such  tresspasses, 
and  altho’  there  will  be  no  preventing  the  Creeks,  from  taking 
satisfaction  on  the  Chickesaws,  for  the  two  Young  Men  lately 
killed  by  them  belonging  to  the  Wackakay  Town,  Yet,  with  proper 
management  War  may  not  only  be  prevented  between  them,  but 
the  Chickesaws  may  be  forced  to  remain  neutral  in  the  quarrel 
with  the  Americans — The  Chickesaws  will  never  act  against  the 
Americans,  and  if  they  offer  to  join  them  They  will  be  cut  to 
pieces  in  one  month:  and  this  you  ought  to  inform  them  of  freely, 
and  that  if  they  will  not  remain  quiet  they  will  soon  become  a 
lost  people — Piomingo  is  a  sensible  little  Indian  &  no  expence 
should  be  spared  to  bring  him  over  to  Your  Interest.  With  respect 
to  the  affairs  at  Saint  Marks,  you  were  right  in  sending  an  armed 
schooner  to  cruise  off  the  Bay  of  Appalachy — By  my  advices  from 
Providence,  there  was  no  Indian  presents  or  Indian  goods  of  any 
kind  at  that  place  so  that  Lord  Dunmores  deceptions  must  &  will 
be  discovered  at  last,  and  then  that  party  will  act  with  the  others 
against  the  Americans,  and  perhaps  with  more  inveteracy  than 
any  of  the  rest — You  have  acted  wisely  in  recommending  Mr 
McDonald  As  a  Commissary  for  the  Cherokees — he  had  much 
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trouble  with  me,  in  attending  me  from  Town  to  Town — His 
Journey  hither  was  undertaken  at  my  request,  the  Man  himself 
is  not  rich,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  do  no  harm  to  your  affairs, 
if  you  would  desire  me  to  pay  him  five  hundred  Dollars  as  an 
immediate  present  from  yourself  untill  His  Majestys  pleasure  was 
known  respecting  his  appointments — You  ought  in  like  manner 
to  do  something  for  Benja.  James  in  the  Choctaws  who  has  had 
much  trouble  with  publick  matters,  &  hitherto  nowise  rewarded — 
I  long  very  much  to  see  something  from  London,  our  ship  stays 
out  long — ^You  will  have  200  Guns  on  Her  arrival  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  2000  in  all  this  month. 

Governor  0  Neill  mentioned  to  me  your  anxiety  to  supply  the 
Cherokees  in  an  obscure  manner,  through  my  hands — for  my  own 
part  I  am  willing  to  do  what  you  please,  but  in  my  opinion  you 
would  hurt  the  cause  you  mean  to  promote  very  much  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  act  behind  the  screen — You  have  already  gone  too  far  to 
retract  and  your  point  will  be  sooner  gained  by  coming  forward 
boldly  and  acting  openly  to  the  full  extent  of  your  Promises, 
than  it  will  by  appearing  in  the  least  undercover  which  would 
assuredly  discourage  the  Indians  and  for  ever  ruin  your  Interest 
amongst  them.  I  am  neither  of  opinion  that  Fort  Detroit  is  de¬ 
livered  over  to  the  Americans  nor  do  I  think  that  peace  is  made 
between  the  Northern  Indians  &  them — My  advices  from  America 
so  late  as  the  end  of  October  mention  no  such  thing;  but  your 
information  may  be  of  a  later  date  and  the  measure  altho’  un¬ 
likely  is  not  impossible  &  it  is  at  all  times  best  to  be  prepared 
for  the  worst — 

I  remain  Sir 

Your  Most  Obed  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

Pensacola  2d  January  1788 
His  Excellency  The  Baron  Carondelet 

[To  be  eontinued.'\ 
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OLD  CANOOCHEE  BACKWOODS  SKETCHES 
By  Julia  E.  Harn 

VI 

Home  Manufactures 

In  the  back  nook  of  every  kitchen  of  every  Backwoods  farm¬ 
house  there  was  an  ash  barrel  or  hopper.  This  was  made  by  taking 
a  strong  barrel  (not  a  cask),  boring  holes  in  the  bottom,  and 
Ailing  the  barrel  with  oak  and  hickory  ashes  taken  from  the 
big  open  Areplaces.  The  barrel  of  ashes  was  set  upon  a  slightly 
inclined  platform,  on  which  cleats  had  been  nailed  lengthwise. 

From  time  to  time  water  was  poured  upon  the  ashes,  and  after 
dripping  thru  was  caught  in  a  receptacle  under  the  edge  of  the 
platform.  This  strong  lye  was  used  for  making  soap  and  for  other 
purposes.  When  the  time  came  for  making  the  soap,  the  refuse 
fat  which  had  been  saved  for  this  was  put  into  the  big  wash  boiler, 
water  added,  and  boiled  awhile.  Then  removed  and  strained  thru 
a  coarse  cloth  or  sacking,  was  returned  to  the  pot.  Lye  was  added 
and  the  whole  boiled  the  requisite  time,  which  was  determined 
by  testing  in  a  clean  white  plate.  If  hard  soap  was  wanted,  a 
piece  of  rosin,  or  even  a  piece  of  dry  pine  gum  was  added  to  the 
boiling  mixture,  but  for  soft  soap  this  was  omitted. 

While  the  soap  was  boiling  it  must  be  stirred  continually  in 
one  direction  and  by  not  too  many  individuals.  Whether  the 
manner  of  stirring  had  anything  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  soap 
is  not  deAnitely  known,  but  every  good  cook  knows  that  Ane 
cake  batter  should  be  beaten  with  Arm  steady  strokes  or  by  a 
cake  beater  in  the  one  direction,  to  produce  a  cake  of  Ane,  smooth 
texture.  Soft  soap  of  a  jelly-like  consistency  was  put  into  a 
tight  keg  and  put  away.  The  hard  soap  was  left  to  cool  in  the 
boiler;  after  that  it  was  cut  into  bars,  laid  on  a  board  in  criss¬ 
cross  strips  to  harden.  The  soap  made  in  this  way  was  wonderfully 
good  and  cheap. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Spinning  and  weaving  were  among  the  necessary  activities 
of  every  backwoods  home.  Girls  of  twelve  were  often  the  main 
dependence  for  the  spinning;  the  weaving  was  done  by  the  older 
women  of  the  family.  The  unit  of  weight  for  the  thread  was  the 
ounce.  This  was  computed  also  for  the  cloth,  and  the  comparative 
weight  of  all  cotton,  cotton-wool-mixed,  all-wool  and  nearly-all- 
wool,  as  in  the  weight  of  blankets.  With  the  simpler  weaves  of 
cotton  almost  any  housewife  could  adjust  the  warp  in  the  loom, 
but  often  the  services  of  another  woman  who  was  particularly 
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skilled  in  the  work  would  be  required  to  put  in  a  piece  of  cloth — 
that  is  arrange  the  thread  and  determine  just  the  order  of 
procedure.  Many  of  those  women  were  good,  even  skillful  de¬ 
signers  of  patterns  for  the  beautiful  wool  counterpanes.  Their 
designs  were  often  the  standarde  designs  brought  from  the  Old 
Country  by  an  ancestress,  but  there  may  have  been  some  that  were 
original  with  this  later  woman  descendant. 

Those  backwoods  people  must  also  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  dyeing  the  simple  colors  The  indigo  growing  all  about  them 
was  the  common  source  of  blue;  but  besides  the  logwood  black 
and  the  indigo  blue,  the  patterns  of  the  counterpanes  were  marked 
with  a  beautiful  red,  yellow  and  brown  All  those  colors  were 
lasting,  as  could  be  shown  by  the  very  last  remnant  of  one  of 
the  counterpanes.  The  cotton  jeans  for  men’s  and  boys’  summer 
suits,  various  checks  and  stripes  for  women  and  children’s  dresses 
and  aprons;  plain  white  of  different  weights  for  different  pur¬ 
poses — all  these  could  be  included  in  the  summer  output. 

The  greatest  achievement  by  any  home  weaver  was  in  the 
fine  gray  jeans  for  men’s  and  boys’  suits,  the  nearly-all-wool  fabric 
for  winter  wear.  Some  of  this  goods  was  quite  fine  and  handsome, 
being  of  smooth  fine  texture,  and  distinctly  grey  and  uniform  in 
color.  When  properly  tailored  those  suits  were  worthy  of  much 
admiration. 

Much  of  the  weaving  was  done  in  the  late  spring  and  early 
fall.  Some  of  the  loghouses  did  not  have  glass  window  panes  and 
light  was  essential  for  the  work.  For  the  same  reason  it  could 
not  be  done  in  the  winter.  It  may  be  too,  that  a  moderate 
temperature  was  better  for  the  manipulation  of  the  threads.  Also, 
this  time  was  when  the  chickens  and  gardens  did  not  require 
so  much  attention  and  there  was  opportunity  for  cutting  and 
sewing. 

Knitting  was  another  of  the  women’s  steady  occupations. 
Nearly  if  not  all  the  socks  worn  by  the  men  and  boys  were  home- 
knit.  But  this  work  was  often  done  by  the  winter  fireside;  and  if 
there  were  any  women  in  the  family  who  by  the  infirmity  of  age 
or  weakness  were  not  able  to  assist  in  the  more  robust  duties, 
they  did  most  of  the  knitting — which  included  not  only  socks,  but 
scarfs  and  wraps  for  women  and  children;  gloves  for  the  young 
girls  who  liked  to  protect  their  hands  when  engaging  in  the 
rougher  duties;  and  “galluses”  (suspenders)  for  the  men  and  boys. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Obituary 

Died,  at  Camp,  near  Manassa,  Va.,  private  W.  H.  Nunn,  of 
the  “Stephens  Home  Guards,”  Capt.  Silvester  J.  Farmer. 

Private  N.  was  at  College  at  Penfield,*  but  upon  the  formation 
of  Capt.  F.’s  company,  joined  it,  and  became  a  soldier.  He  was  a 
young  gentleman  of  fine  promise,  a  dutiful  son,  as  well  as  the 
punctual  student  and  soldier;  his  fellows  at  College  and  his 
brothers  in  arms,  by  his  demise,  are  deprived  of  a  most  worthy 
associate — one  whose  example  is  worthy  of  imitation,  because  of 
the  gentleness  of  temperament  and  the  purity  of  his  morals. 

Thus  another  (making,  I  believe,  twelve)  of  this  gallant  Com¬ 
pany  has  passed  from  earth  to  realize  the  realities  of  eternity. 
It  is  enough  to  say  he  was  peaceful  and  chivalrous,  moral  and  up¬ 
right.  Would  that  his  remains  were  at  home,  that  the  hand  of  a 
mother  might  plant  o’er  them  emblems  of  gentleness  and  true 
chivalry — the  Olive  and  Palmetto. 

D.  A.  N. 

Union  Point,  Ga.,  Jan.  25,  1862. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  February  4,  1862. 

Obituary 

Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  6th  of  January  1862,  of  typhoid  fever, 
Lieut.  E.  B.  Thompson,  of  the  Augusta  “Independent  Blues,” 
aged  23  years. 

Lieut.  Thompson  was  bom  and  reared  in  this  city,  where  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  has  been  spent.  He  was,  therefore,  well 
known  to  many  of  our  citizens;  and  from  his  gentlemanly  deport¬ 
ment,  kind  disposition,  and  warm-hearted  instincts,  always  com¬ 
manded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  acquaintances.  In  fact,  he 
was  generally  beloved  by  all.  At  the  breaking  out  of  this  war, 
he  manifested  his  readiness  to  serve  his  country,  and  to  aid  in 
achieving  her  independence  by  enlisting  in  the  Army.  He  was 
elected  Lieutenant  in  the  “Independent  Blues,”  and  went  with 
them  to  Virginia.  While  there,  his  courteous  demeanor,  his  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  men,  his  efficiency  and  energy  as  an  officer,  gained 
him  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  entire  command.  It  was 
while  in  Virginia  that  he  contracted,  from  exposure,  the  disease 
which  finally  caused  his  death.  The  writer  of  this  feeble  tribute 
to  his  memory  well  remembers  taking  leave  of  him,  the  last  time 
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he  left  here  to  rejoin  the  company.  Hearty,  robust  and  rosy,  he 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  bid  fair  to  live 
many  years.  Who  could  dream  that  that  stalwart  frame,  where 
every  motion  bespoke  a  lusty  manhood,  would  soon  be  bowed  by 
disease?  Who  could  dream  that  the  lustrous  eye,  the  throne  of 
intelligence,  from  which  the  soul  beamed  forth,  would  soon  be¬ 
come  dim?  No  one,  who  saw  him  then,  would  dream  that  such  a 
stroke  was  impending.  But  it  came  nevertheless.  After  two  weeks 
illness  in  camp,  he  returned  home  to  endeavor  to  rally  exhausted 
nature  under  the  kind  care  of  devoted  relatives  and  friends.  For 
six  weeks  after  his  return,  all  that  the  hand  of  affection  could  do 
to  mitigate  his  sufferings,  and,  if  possible,  restore  him  to  health 
and  society,  was  done;  but  in  vain.  At  one  time,  he  seemed  fast 
recovering,  and  the  anxious  circle  around  his  bedside  grew  ani¬ 
mated  with  a  sudden  hope.  But,  alas !  a  relapse  took  place,  he  sank 
from  that  hour,  and  finally  yielded  up  his  life,  without  a  murmur 
of  complaint.  His  death  leaves  a  sad  void  in  the  family  circle.  A 
gentle  and  devoted  wife,  with  an  infant  daughter,  a  fond  father, 
brother  and  sister,  and  other  relatives,  with  hosts  of  warm  friends, 
are  left  to  mourn  his  loss.  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  brave  soldier 
and  good  man!  Green  be  the  turf  upon  his  grave,  and  forever 
fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the  bereaved  and  sorrowing  family  be  the 
memory  of  his  many  noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  February  18,  1862. 

Obituary 

Also,  of  Typhoid  fever  at  Front  Royal,  Va.,  on  the  23d  January, 
1862,  Mr.  Gex)RGE  W.  Dudley,  a  member  of  the  “Hancock  Con¬ 
federate  Guards.” 

These  young  men,  influenced  by  a  love  of  country  and 
prompted  by  a  brave  determination  to  defend  it  from  the  ruthless 
hand  that  would  crush  it;  left  their  home  early  last  spring  in 
obedience  to  her  call  and  enlisted  in  her  service  for  the  war.  As 
soldiers  they  ever  evinced  the  true  patriot  showing  a  readiness  and 
willingness  to  perform  without  murmuring  the  duties  of  camp  life, 
however  taxing  and  laborious,  and  to  sacrifice  all  and  endure  any¬ 
thing  for  the  good  of  their  country.  As  friends  they  were  constant 
and  obliging — as  companions  they  were  sociable,  affable  and  kind 
— and  in  their  death  the  country  has  lost  two  brave  defenders, 
society  her  brightest  ornaments,  and  we,  their  brother  soldiers, 
two  of  our  most  promising  and  popular  members.  We  deeply 
lament  their  death,  and  share  in  the  sympathy  and  deep  grief  of 
their  parents,  relations,  and  friends.  They  were  brave  and  true 
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men,  and  the  only  regret  their  friends  can  have  is  they  did  not 
live  to  aid  in  fully  establishing  Southern  Independence,  and  to 
see  their  country  free  from  Federal  despotism. 

Hancock  Confederate  Guards. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  March  4,  1862. 

Obituary 

Died  of  Typhoid  fever  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  6th  Dec.,  1861, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Mason,  a  member  of  the  “Hancock  Confederate 
Guards.” 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  March  4,  1862. 

Obituary 

Died,  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  1862,  at  his  father’s  residence 
in  Chamber  County,  Ala.,  while  on  sick  furlough,  from  disease 
contracted  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  S.  W. 
Hood,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  of  Col.  T.  H. 
Watts’  17th  Regiment  Alabama  Volunteers. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  March  18,  1862. 


WHO’S  WHO 

Edith  Stetson  Coleman  (Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Coleman)  is  a 
prominent  resident  of  Macon,  Georgia. 

D.  C.  Corbitt  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Candler  College, 
Puentes  Grandes,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Charles  G.  Cordle  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Junior 
College  of  Augusta,  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  He  has  an  A.  M.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Dolores  Boisfeuillet  Floyd  (Mrs.  Marmaduke  Floyd)  is  a  mem- 
*  ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Savannah  Public  Library.  She  has  written 
numerous  articles  relating  to  Georgia. 

Julie  E.  Ham  lives  in  Gainesville,  Florida. 

David  K.  Jackson  is  a  graduate  of  Duke  University,  who  has 
also  done  graduate  work  there.  He  is  the  author  of  Poe  and  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  and  other  historical  and  literary 
works. 

D.  M.  McKeithan  is  a  member  of  the  English  Department  of 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Kenneth  W.  Rawlings  has  done  graduate  work  in  History  at 
Duke  University.  He  lives  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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Georgia  as  Colony  and  State.  By  Amanda  Johnson.  (Atlanta: 
Walter  W.  Brown  Publishing  Company,  1938.  Pp.  ix,  1064.  Charts 
and  Bibliography.) 

Georgia  as  Colony  and  State  is  unquestionably  the  most  ex¬ 
tended  single  volume  treatment  of  the  history  of  the  state  yet 
published.  In  it  are  found  a  mass  of  data,  some  trivial,  some  of 
indifferent  value,  and  some  of  great  significance.  The  book  can 
best  be  described  by  the  adjective  encyclopaedic.  The  great  mass 
of  detail  gives  the  work  a  heavy  style  comparable  to  the  physical 
weight  of  the  book.  Some  of  the  material  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  simply  because  the  author  had  dug  it  up  and  did  not  want 
to  discard  it.  The  book  would  have  been  much  more  readable  if 
the  author  had  digested  her  materials  and  thrown  out  much  of  the 
least  valuable  data.  Because  of  its  nature  the  book  will  be  used 
as  a  reference  work  rather  than  as  a  text.  Neither  will  it  be 
largely  used  by  the  general  reader. 

The  work  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  each  covering  a  distinct 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  state  and  corresponding  roughly  to 
what  may  be  called  colonial  beginnings,  revolution  and  independ¬ 
ence,  reorganization  and  development,  the  plantation-slavery 
regime.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  home  rule  and  Bourbon 
control,  and  the  recent  past.  The  reviewer  feels  that  the  author 
over-emphasized  the  colonial  beginnings  and  the  Civil  War  period 
and  failed  to  devote  enough  attention  to  the  period  from  1870  to 
1900,  one  of  the  most  neglected  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  state,  however, 
that  she  treats  the  latter  period  more  fully  than  any  previous 
author.  The  title  “The  Golden  Age  of  Peace  and  Plenty”  carries 
too  much  the  romantic  concept  of  the  ante-bellum  period.  If  one 
recalls  the  panics  of  1837  and  1857  and  the  almost  continuous 
sectional  conflict  from  1825  to  1860  he  cannot  accept  the  title 
as  true  or  realistic. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  attempted  to  weave  into  her  story  an  account 
of  the  social,  cultural,  and  educational  development  of  the  people 
as  well  as  their  political  activities  and  economic  life.  She  flounders 
in  the  great  wealth  of  material,  however,  and  ends  up  by  writing 
separate  chapters  on  social  life  and  cultural  and  educational  de¬ 
velopment  for  each  of  the  periods. 

The  author  says  she  has  spared  no  effort  to  make  her  biblio¬ 
graphy  complete.  But  one  looks  in  vain  for  references  to  such 
works  as  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  The  Journal  of 
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the  General  Convention  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (1833) ;  and  the 
books  of  Owsley,  Hicks,  Crane,  Ettinger  and  Woodward  among 
others.  The  author  relies  entirely  too  much  on  text  books.  For 
instance  she  cites  Paxson,  Recent  History  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Populist  movement  and  ignores  Hicks,  The  Populist  Revolt  and 
Woodward,  Tom  Watson.  The  numerous  footnote  citations  to  text¬ 
books  and  other  works  of  doubtful  value  gfive  the  appearance  of 
pedantic  striving  for  effect. 

In  addition  to  the  Errata  noted  by  Dr.  Johnson  numerous  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  appear.  More  serious  are  the  errors  of  fact. 
Among  them  we  may  note  that  the  Anti-Masonic  party  participated 
in  the  election  of  1832  not  1828;  Garrison’s  Liberator  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1831  not  1828;  Jackson’s  electoral  vote  in  1824  was  99 
not  97;  W.  H.  not  Jared  Sparks  was  the  author  of  Memoirs  of 
Fifty  Years;  the  Embargo  was  passed  in  1807  not  1805;  and 
Jonathan  Elliot  (not  Elliott)  was  the  editor  of  The  Debates  in  the 
Several  State  Conventions,  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  not  the  Journal  and  Debates  of  the  Federal  Convention. 

Some  of  the  points  of  view  of  the  author  are  debatable.  The 
idea  that  there  was  little  or  no  fur  trade  in  Georgia  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  findings  of  Verner  W.  Crane.  That  France  was 
as  guilty  as  England  in  obstructing  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
between  1806  and  1812  is  open  to  question.  The  people  of  Georgia 
were  not  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  nullification  in  1832  for 
J.  M.  Berrien,  George  M.  Troup  and  Augustin  S.  Clayton  led  a 
large  minority  favorable  to  nullification  and  the  convention  of 
1832  was  largely  supported.  The  view  that  a  vigilant  patrol  system 
was  maintained  at  all  times  does  not  rest  on  fact  for  the  system 
was  enforced  only  in  times  of  excitement  and  fear  of  slave  in¬ 
surrection.  Toombs  and  Stephens  were  not  opponents  of  the  Com¬ 
promise  measures  of  1850.  Professor  Edgar  W.  Knight  has  long 
since  exploded  the  myth  that  public  school  systems  first  came  to 
Georgia  and  the  South  as  a  result  of  the  reconstruction  govern¬ 
ments. 

If  faults  may  be  found  with  parts  of  the  book  high  praise  must 
be  sung  for  others.  The  space  and  attention  devoted  to  the  peroid 
from  1870  and  especially  to  the  twentieth  century  make  this  book 
especially  valuable  for  the  recent  history  of  Georgia.  Almost  one- 
htdf  of  the  book  deals  with  these  years  and  about  one-third  of  it 
is  devoted  to  the  last  thirty  years.  Due  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
social  and  cultural  development  of  the  Georgia  people  while 
politics  and  economics  are  not  slighted.  The  work  brings  the  story 
up  to  date  closing  with  an  analysis  of  the  political  philosophy 
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of  former  Governor  Talmadge  and  an  appraisal  of  the  Roosevelt 
New  Deal  in  Georgia.  The  author  has  made  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  state  since  1870,  and  for  that  period 
especially  Georgia  as  Colony  and  State  is  the  best  book  available. 

TT  •  ^  VT  1-  Fletcheb  M.  Green. 

University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


McGilHvray  of  the  Creeks.  By  John  Walton  Caughey.  (Nor¬ 
man:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1938.  Pp.  xviii,  386.  Illus¬ 
trations.  $3.60.) 

From  the  title  of  this  book,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that 
it  was  a  narrative  account  of  Alexander  McGilHvray.  Instead, 
there  are  67  pages  which  present  McGilHvray,  while  more  than 
300  pages  contain  letters  from,  to,  and  about  him.  No  effort  was 
made  by  Professor  Caughey  to  present  all  the  known  McGilHvray 
letters,  but  only  the  most  representative  and  important  ones.  Yet 
there  was  one  important  collection  that  did  not  come  to  his  at¬ 
tention.  This  is  the  Floridas  group  in  the  National  Archives  of 
Cuba,  in  Havana.  Selections  from  this  collection,  including  a 
rich  sprinkling  of  McGilHvray  letters,  have  been  appearing  in 
the  pages  of  this  Quarterly  since  December,  1936.  Most  of  the 
letters  which  Professor  Caughey  presents  in  his  book,  he  happily 
discovered  in  Seville,  Spain  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indes,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  remaining  ones  he  found  in  the  East  Florida 
Papers,  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Though  the  narrative  of  McGiUivray’s  life  might  have  been 
enriched  by  a  greater  use  of  the  letters  published  in  this  volume, 
yet  this  remarkable  Indian  chief  stands  out  in  the  main  features 
of  his  career.  He  was  born  on  the  Coosa  in  what  is  now  Alabama 
in  1769,  and  he  died  when  only  34  years  old.  A  remarable  career 
for  so  short  a  time!  He  was  the  son  of  the  well-known  Lachlan 
McGilHvray  and  his  half-French  half-Creek  wife,  Sehoy.  He  soon 
became  the  principal  chief  of  the  Creeks  and  when  the  Revolution 
was  over,  smarting  under  the  loss  of  his  father’s  fortune  through 
the  operation  of  the  Georgia  confiscation  laws,  he  allied  the  Creek 
nation  with  the  Spaniards  and  received  for  himself  as  agent  or 
consul  a  salary  of  $60  a  month. 

He  hated  and  feared  the  land-grabbing  Georgians  and  assumed 
a  truculent  and  hostile  attitude  toward  them  and  the  national 
government;  but  when  the  nation  took  on  new  life  and  strength 
under  the  Constitution,  he  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
terms  with  the  Americans.  So  in  1790  he  went  to  New  York  and 
there  made  the  Treaty  of  New  York,  whereby  the  Oconee  River 
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was  fixed  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Creeks  and  he  received 
a  commission  as  brigadier  and  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year.  This 
was  a  considerable  victory  for  him,  while  the  Georgians  held  them¬ 
selves  much  aggrieved  at  the  Federal  Government. 

McGillivray  soon  explained  away  his  alliance  with  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  induced  the  Spaniards  to  increase  his  salary  to  $2,000 
a  year  and  later  to  $3,600.  Yet  McGillivray  was  not  interested 
in  aggrandizing  himself,  for  he  neglected  many  opportunities  to 
further  his  personal  fortune.  He  died  in  1793  with  little  more 
than  he  had  when  he  started.  He  was  truly  a  patriot  among  his 
own  Creeks;  he  worked  for  them  and  not  for  himself. 

Professor  Caughey  is  not  disposed  to  cast  much  blame  on 
McGillivray,  and  it  seems  that  little  should  be.  He  writes  with 
clarity  and  he  has  edited  the  McGillivray  letters  with  precision 
and  scholarship.  The  book  has  a  valuable  bibliography  and  an 
effective  index. 

The  Other  Half  of  Old  New  Orleans.  Edited  by  E.  Merton 
Coulter.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1939. 
Pp.  108.  Illustrations.  $2.00.) 

PVofessor  Coulter’s  The  Other  Half  of  Old  New  Orleans,  while 
not  conventional  history,  abounds  in  human  interest  and  a  spright¬ 
ly  contemporary  review  of  a  less  fortunate  social  element.  The 
reader  is  given  a  vivid  and  realistic  idea  as  to  the  manner  of  life 
of  the  other  half  in  Louisiana’s  “Sodom.” 

In  1840,  New  Orleans  was  the  second  largest  port  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world.  After  1803,  the 
original  Latin  and  Negro  population  of  the  Crescent  City  was 
augmented  by  a  veritable  flood  of  highly  diversified  immigrants. 
Because  of  rivalries  which  developed.  New  Orleans,  in  1836,  was 
divided  into  three  separate  municipalities.  In  the  Second  Munici¬ 
pality,  dominated  by  American  interests.  Recorder  Joshua  Baldwin 
presided  over  the  court  of  first  instance.  Before  this  magistrate 
were  brought  the  petty  offenders,  men  and  women  of  low  degree. 
The  almost  invariable  charge  was  insobriety. 

The  “trials”  were  recorded  by  an  unknown,  but  highly  ob¬ 
servant,  reporter.  His  picturesque  “characters”  are  sketched  with 
broad  humor,  and  their  “pleadings”  are  preserved  in  the  original 
vernacular. 

We  read  of  George  Wise,  who  made  a  damn  fool  of  himself 
by  getting  drunk  and  lying  on  the  banquette  in  Poydras  Street. 
Michael  Ferrar  was  accused  of  tapping  whiskey  barrels  belonging 
to  other  people.  John  Hughes  made  a  damn  fool  of  himself  in 
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Canal  Street  by  being  drunk  and  playing  the  poet  and  holding 
converse  with  the  moon.  Ellen  Sullivan  was  guilty  of  being  drunk 
and  uproarious.  A  bevy  of  frail,  fair,  lewd,  and  abandoned  women 
from  Marais  Street  were  defended  with  much  tact  and  skill  by  a 
shyster  lawyer.  Recorder  Baldwin  dismissed  the  charges.  Henry 
Low  was  arrested  for  being  high.  “I  likes  to  be  high,”  defended 
John  Wilson,  “it  is  the  most  happy  time  a  fellow  has.”  The 
“scholarly”  Con  O’Donnell,  charged  with  beastly  inebriation, 
replied  with  haughty  dignity,  “Difficilem  oportet  aurem  ad 
erimina.  .  .  ,  Drunk,  sir,  is  a  vulgarism.  .  .  .  When  you  speak  of 
drunkenness  to  Con  O’Donnell,  you  become  perfectly  unintelligible.” 
One  becomes  confused  as  to  which  was  the  most  important  to  that 
certain  element  of  New  Orleans,  the  Mississippi  or  the  Mononge- 
hela.  Then,  there  was  the  occasion  when  the  court  was  disturbed 
by  an  exercised  Dutchman  who  insisted  upon  muttering,  “tarn 
shon  of  a  pitch”;  “Got  tarn”;  and  kindred  impieties.  So  on,  ad 
infinitum. 

Even  so,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Frank  Smith  that  “New  Orleans 
is  a  good  place,  and  it  ain’t  a  good  place.”  He  was  barely  main¬ 
taining  his  equilibrium  as  he  uttered  this  profound  soliloquy. 

L.  M.  Norton 

N.  E.  C.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

Slave  Inaurreetions  in  the  United  States,  1800-1865.  By  Joseph 
Cephas  Carroll,  Ph.  D.  (Boston:  Chapman  &  Grimes,  Inc.,  1938. 
Pp.  229.  $2.00.) 

This  book  represents  a  considerable  acquaintanceship  with  the 
sources  of  information  on  the  subject  of  slave  insurrections  in  the 
United  States,  as  indicated  by  a  rather  full  bibliography,  not 
always  logically  arranged,  and  by  numerous  footnotes,  illogically 
and  most  unhandily  grouped  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Since 
the  printing  and  format  of  the  book  can  claim  no  artistic  accom¬ 
plishments,  it  certainly  would  not  have  marred  the  looks  of  the 
page  to  have  put  the  footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  and 
it  would  have  made  those  footnotes  much  more  servicable. 

The  author,  who  is  a  Negro  teacher  in  one  of  the  Indianapolis 
high  schools,  writes  with  clarity  and  ease,  and  he  almost  forgets 
the  racial  slant,  though  it  breaks  through  in  the  last  paragraph  in 
the  book,  where  he  offers  some  comments  on  Negro  insurrections. 
He  declares  very  wisely  that  the  Negro  organizations  today,  which 
do  not  counsel  violence,  have  secured  a  vast  deal  more  for  their 
race,  than  all  the  insurrections  combined.  Commenting  further 
on  insurrections,  he  sees  the  reason  for  such  uprisings  clearly 
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emanating  from  the  slave’s  desire  to  be  free,  irrespective  of  how 
mild  and  paternalistic  his  treatment  by  his  master  might  be.  Now 
and  then  there  creeps  through,  a  clear  implication  that  the  author 
is  not  much  horrified  by  the  barbarity  of  slave  insurrections,  be¬ 
cause  he  considers  slavery  such  an  enormity. 

Though  the  title  of  the  book  indicates  the  discussion  to  be 
bounded  by  the  years  1800  and  1865,  it  turns  out  that  the  first 
two  chapters  deal  with  insurrections  prior  to  1800,  going  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  into  the  South  Carolina  troubles  of  1739  and  1740 
and  the  New  York  conspiracy  of  1741.  The  main  emphasis  of 
the  book  goes  to  Gabriel’s  conspiracy  of  1800,  Denmark  Vesey’s 
conspiracy  of  1822,  and  Nat  Turner’s  Insurrection  of  1831.  The 
book  brings  out  the  distinct  feeling  that  the  Negroes  were  not  as 
docile  as  generally  pictured,  but,  instead,  were  generally  some¬ 
where  plotting  an  insurrection.  These  uprisings  were  always 
fantistic  and  doomed  to  failure,  often  managed  by  supertitious 
conjur  men. 

The  author  is  not  always  as  critical  and  logical  as  he  should 
be  in  handling  his  material.  He  writes  of  a  slave  plot  in  1728  in 
Savannah,  although  Savannah  was  not  founded  until  1733;  and 
although  he  realized  this  fact,  he  thought  it  might  be  possible 
that  there  was  a  settlement  there  earlier,  (p.  19).  Under  his 
sub-title  of  “Insurrections  at  Sea’’  he  discussed  more  insurrections 
on  land  than  on  the  water  or  related  to  ships.  Also  a  strictly 
chronological  order  makes  the  book  less  readable. 

Flight  into  Oblivion.  By  A.  J.  Hanna.  (Richmond:  Johnson 
Publishing  Company,  1938.  Pp.  xiv,  306.  Illustrations.  $2.76.) 

It  was  a  fortunate  inspiration  which  led  Professor  Hanna,  of 
Rollins  College,  to  write  this  book — fortunate  for  him  because  it 
was  a  pleasing  undertaking  and  fortunate  for  others  because  it 
is  an  interesting  and  valuable  work  on  a  little-known  scene  in  the 
drama  of  the  sunset  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is  written  in  an  easy 
and  straightforward  style  and  though  there  are  numerous 
characters  who  take  their  places  on  the  stage  the  story  never 
becomes  confused.  The  work  is  scholarly  throughout,  with  foot¬ 
notes,  bibliography,  and  index.  Much  is  gained  in  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  pages  by  relegating  the  footnotes  to  the  rear,  but  the 
reader’s  urge  to  consult  them  will  need  to  be  very  strong  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  lose  his  place  in  the  book,  and  maybe  in  the  story, 
too,  as  he  tries  to  find  them.  Here  is  always  the  dilemma  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  an  attractive  scholarly  work.  The  many  illustrations. 
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drawn  especially  for  this  book,  are  interesting  and  revealing,  for 
they  catch  the  spirit  of  the  text  and  hold  true  to  the  facts. 

Professor  Hanna  follows  the  Confederate  Cabinet  in  its  flight 
from  Richmond  as  long  as  there  is  a  semblance  of  unity  left,  and 
when  it  disentegrates  he  pursues  each  member  either  to  his  flnal 
escape  or  to  his  capture  by  Federal  troops.  At  first  the  Cabinet, 
dominated  by  President  Davis,  sought  to  escape  into  Texas  and 
there  re-establish  the  Confederacy;  and  when  that  possibility  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  members  separated,  they  severally  sought  to 
get  out  of  the  country  through  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 
Breckenridge  and  Benjamin  made  their  exit  this  way;  George 
Davis  got  as  far  as  Key  West  when  he  decided  to  give  himself  up. 
President  Davis  was  captured  in  Georgia  and  various  Cabinet 
members  were  seized  in  Georgia  or  elsewhere.  Those  who  were 
captured  were  imprisoned  for  only  a  few  months  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  President  Davis,  who  was  held  for  two  years. 

Southern  Negroes,  1861-1865.  By  Bell  Irvin  Wiley.  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1938.  Pp.  x,  366.  $3.00.) 

This  book  removes  the  guessing  and  romancing  that  has  long 
surrounded  its  subject,  and  applies  the  now  well-accepted  pro¬ 
cedure  of  going  to  the  sources  to  see  what  they  reveal.  Professor 
Wiley  began  his  work  in  this  field  while  satisfying  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Yale  University.  After  receiving  his 
degree  he  continued  his  researches  for  a  year,  and  by  reworking 
his  dissertation  and  adding  a  great  deal  more  he  produced  the 
present  work. 

It  is  written  in  a  clear  straight-forward  style  and  with  ex¬ 
cellent  judgment,  and  this  is  to  say  without  bias.  What  Professor 
Wiley  has  found  is  largely  what  should  be  expected  by  anyone 
who  knows  much  about  the  period  of  our  Civil  War.  Life  went 
on  much  as  usual  among  the  slaves.  “Except  in  invaded  regions, 
and  in  areas  near  the  Federal  lines,  the  war  seems  not  to  have 
wrought  any  great  changes  in  the  life  to  which  the  slaves  were 
accustomed.”  (p.  43)  In  the  invaded  regions  slavery  was  upset 
and  the  authority  of  the  master  went  for  nothing  in  most  cases; 
away  from  the  war  areas  it  was  the  opposite. 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  “Negroes  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy”  and  “Negroes  under  Federal  Control.”  The  most  im¬ 
portant  contribution  is  in  part  two.  Here  the  subject  of  negro 
soldiers  is  discussed  and  the  principal  battles  in  which  they 
engaged  are  described,  though  for  some  reason  the  so-called  Fort 
Pillow  Massacre  was  left  out.  Professor  Wiley  gives  an  excellent 
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treatment  of  the  attempts  of  the  Federal  government  to  set  up- 
in  the  invaded  regions  the  plantation  regime  with  the  negroes  as 
hired  laborers.  In  most  cases  failure  resulted.  Here  were  ex¬ 
cellent  indicators  of  what  would  happen  in  the  Reconstruction  days 
to  follow  the  war’s  end. 

Few  pertinent  documents  seem  to  have  escaped  Professor 
Wiley’s  searches.  His  footnotes  are  full  and  clear,  and  his  bib¬ 
liography  is  a  criticism  of  his  main  sources.  This  book  throws 
needed  light  on  a'long  neglected  subject. 


The  Controversy  over  the  Distribution  of  Abolition  Literature 
1830-1860.  By  W.  Sherman  Savage.  (Washington:  The  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  Inc.,  1938.  Pp.  xvi, 
141.  $2.00.) 

This  is  a  well-written,  well-balanced  book,  the  work  of  a  Negro 
historian,  who  has  been  able  to  write  without  the  warping  effects 
of  race  consciousness.  The  book  is  scholarly  and  well  documented 
with  many  footnotes  and  an  extensive  bibliography  with  its  items 
not  always  carefully  and  correctly  listed. 

The  book  deals  with  the  subject  of  excluding  from  the  mails 
various  abolition  booklets  and  newspapers.  It  was  in  1836  when 
the  problem  became  uppermost  and  it  was  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
where  the  trouble  broke  out.  Here  a  group  of  citizens  outraged 
by  the  incendiary  character  of  abolition  literature  in  the  post- 
office  broke  in  and  destroyed  the  objectional  material.  Opposition 
arose  in  other  Southern  cities,  but  resulted  in  protests  only.  The 
postmaster-general  Amos  Kendall  in  the  absence  of  a  law  on  the 
subject  allowed  postmasters  to  use  their  own  discretion  in  de¬ 
livering  abolition  mail,  and  President  Jackson  agreed,  though  in 
his  message  to  Congress  he  urged  the  passage  of  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  from  the  mails  incendiary  literature  calculated  to  bring 
about  servile  insurrection.  Calhoun,  who  was  a  political  enemy 
of  Jackson  objected  to  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
and  offered  a  measure  of  his  own  which  placed  the  subject  more 
in  the  hands  of  the  states.  The  whole  matter  became  a  political 
football  and  neither  plan  was  adopted. 

Thereafter  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  abolition  literature 
is  treated  more  as  involving  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  thus  are 
brought  in  the  murder  of  Lovejoy  at  Alton,  Illinois,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Bimey’s  papers,  and  the  destruction  of  Cassius  M. 
Clay’s  True  American,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
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Triumph  over  Pain.  By  Rene  Fulop-Miller.  Translated  by  Eden 
and  Cedar  Paul.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1938. 
Pp.  xiv,  438.  Illustrations.  $3.50.) 

Though  this  book  was  not  written  from  any  great  number  of 
hrst-hand  sources,  it  is  an  excellent  distillation  from  the  best 
secondary  accounts;  and  much  of  the  credit  for  its  extremely 
interesting  style  must  go  to  the  translators.  It  holds  to  the  facts 
in  ail  that  really  counts  for  an  understanding  of  the  subject;  but 
it  can  readily  be  inferred  that  most  of  the  conversation  is  sup¬ 
positional.  In  this  latter  regard  it  has,  therefore,  taken  liberties 
which  a  strict  historian  would  never  employ. 

It  is  an  account  from  the  earliest  times,  from  that  “dawn  of 
history”  which  no  one  ever  saw,  down  through  the  recorded  past, 
of  man’s  suffering  and  his  quest  for  relief.  From  the  saints  and 
alchemists,  from  mesmerism,  hypnotism,  and  morphine  down 
through  the  laughing  gas  era  and  ether  parties,  to  the  discoveries 
of  Long,  Wells,  Jackson,  and  Morton,  through  the  long  and  bitter 
fight  of  Jackson  against  Morton  and  on  into  the  immediate  present 
— into  the  newest  discoveries  of  such  pain-killers  as  novocane 
and  ethylene.  The  book  centers  around  the  unseemly  fight  over 
the  credit  for  having  given  the  world  the  boon  of  painless  oper¬ 
ations.  Long  is  rightly  recognized  as  the  first  person  to  have 
performed  a  major  operation  with  an  anaesthesia  but  he  is  given 
few  thanks  since  he  did  not  publish  his  results,  and  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  world  might  have  gone  on  none  the  wiser  had 
it  not  been  for  Morton’s  subsequent  discovery  and  publication 
of  his  results. 

No  footnotes  are  used,  but  there  are  sixteen  pages  of  biblio¬ 
graphy,  a  chronological  table,  and  an  index. 

Women’s  Life  and  Work  in  the  Southern  Colonies.  By  Julia 
Cherry  Spruill.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1938.  Pp.  viii,  426.  Illustrations.  $5.00.) 

This  book  is  skillfully  done.  No  one  less  than  an  expert  in 
organizing  ability  could  have  handled  the  great  number  of  small 
facts  about  the  five  separate  Southern  colonies  contained  in  this 
book,  and  no  one  of  mediocre  writing  attainments  could  have  made 
so  interesting  a  narrative.  Mrs.  Spruill,  who  is  the  wife  of  an 
economics  professor  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  spent 
ten  years  on  this  work — a  fact  w'hich  the  completeness  of  the  work 
well  attests.  It  seems  that  there  was  little  about  women  in  the 
Southern  British  colonies  that  the  discerning  eye  of  the  author 
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did  not  catch.  When  women  first  came,  what  sort  of  houses  they 
kept,  their  first  and  ^eat  concern  of  child-bearing  with  fifteen  to 
twenty  children  not  unheard  of,  their  pastimes  and  pleasures, 
what  they  wore  and  how  courtships  and  marriages  were  made, 
their  sweet  disposition  as  married  women  and  their  terrible  in¬ 
felicities  and  worse  for  the  husbands  at  times,  their  schooling, 
what  they  read,  what  occupations  they  engaged  in  besides  being 
house-wives,  their  crimes  and  punishments,  and  what  their  position 
was  before  the  law — all  these  subjects  and  their  ramifications 
make  up  the  piice  de  rdaiatanee  of  this  book. 

There  is  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  the  primary  sources, 
which  would  have  been  too  extended  had  all  the  secondary  ac¬ 
counts  been  included.  As  it  stands  it  is  divided  into  manuscript 
material,  consisting  mostly  of  county  archives,  and  printed  works 
such  as  newspapers,  official  documents,  and  letters,  journals,  and 
other  source  material.  An  excellent  index  adds  value  to  the  book. 

The  James.  By  Blair  Niles.  (New  York:  Farrar  &  Rinehart, 
1939.  Pp.  X,  359.  Illustrations.  $2.50.) 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  on  American  rivers,  edited 
by  Constance  Lindsay  Skinner,  and  including  such  streams  as 
the  Suwannee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Powder,  Upper  Mississippi, 
and  Hudson.  Some  have  been  completed;  others  are  in  the  process 
of  being  written.  The  style  employed  in  the  present  volume  is 
light  and  almost  juvenile,  and  yet  it  is  true  to  the  records,  apart 
from  certain  conversations  introduced.  The  book  is  made  especially 
attractive  with  its  picture  maps  and  other  drawings. 

The  plan  is  to  tell  as  much  of  the  exciting  part  of  Virginia’s 
history  as  can  well  be  woven  around  the  “Jeems,”  as  some 
Virginians  affectionately  call  their  principal  river.  The  author  has, 
perhaps,  stretched  a  point  or  two  in  bringing  in  material  which 
is  associated  not  much  if  at  all  with  the  “Jeems”;  but  in  a  book 
of  this  sort,  the  author  should  be  allowed  at  least  as  much  license 
as  a  poet  has.  It  should,  therefore,  be  easy  to  guess  what  must 
come  in  such  a  book.  John  Smith  must  stride  across  its  pages, 
and  Pocahontas  must  not  be  far  behind;  George  Washington  and 
all  the  Williamsburg  crowd  around  about  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  must  be  there,  and  the  recent  restoration  of  Williams¬ 
burg  must  come  in,  too;  and  here  if  not  in  the  formal  histories 
should  be  a  place  for  John  Jasper,  the  famous  negro  preacher. 
And  so  all  these  things  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  The  James 
and  more  too.  It  is  an  interesting  and  attractive  book,  made  up 
of  honey-coated  history. 
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